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State Of The Union 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D.C., January 30, 1961 


R. VICE PRESIDENT, members of the Congress, it 
is a pleasure to return from whence I came. You are 
among my oldest friends in Washington and this 

House is my oldest home. 

It was here, more than fourteen years ago, that I first took 
the oath of Federal office. It was here, for fourteen years, that 
I gained both knowledge and inspiration from members of 
both parties in both houses—from your wise and generous 
leaders—and from the pronouncements which I can vividly 
recall, sitting where you now sit—including the programs of 
two great Presidents, the undimmed eloquence of Churchill, 
the soaring idealism of Nehru, the steadfast words of General 
de Gaulle. To speak from this same historic rostrum is a sober- 
ing experience. To be back among so many friends is a happy 
one. 

I am confident that that friendship will continue. 

Our Constitution wisely assigns both joint and separate roles 
ro each branch of the Government; and a President and a Con- 
gress who hold each other in mutual respect will neither permit 
nor attempt any trespass. For my part, I shall withhold from 
neither the Congress nor the people any fact or report, past, 
present or future, which is necessary for an informed judgment 
of our conduct and hazards. I shall neither shift the burden of 
Executive decisions to the Congress, nor avoid responsibility 
for the outcome of those decisions. 

I speak today in an hour of national peril and national op- 
portunity. Before my term has ended, we shall have to test 
anew whether a nation organized and governed such as ours 
can endure. The outcome is by no means certain. The answers 
are by ao means clear. All of us together—this Administration, 
this Congress, this nation—must forge those answers. 

But today, were I to offer—after little more than a week in 
office—detailed legislation to remedy every national ill, the 
Congress would rightly wonder whether the desire for speed 
had replaced the duty of responsibility. 

My remarks, therefore, will be limited. But they will also 


be candid. To state the facts frankly is not to despair the fucure 
nor indict the past. The prudent heir takes careful inventory of 
his legacies, and gives a faithful accounting to those whom he 
owes an obligation of trust. And, while the occasion does not 
call for another recital of our blessings and assets, we do have 
no greater asset than the willingness of a free and determined 
people, through its elected officials, to face all problems frankly 
and meet all dangers free from panic or fear. 


I 


The present state of the economy is disturbing. We take 
office in the wake of seven months of recession, three and a 
half years of slack, seven years of diminished economic growth, 
and nine years of falling farm income. 

Business bankruptcies have reached their highest level since 
the great depression. Since !‘51 farm income has been 
squeezed down by 25 per cent. Save for a brief period in 1958, 
insured unemployment is at the highest peak in our history. 
Of some five and a half million Americans who are without 
jobs, more than one million have been searching for work for 
more than four months. And during each month some 150,000 
workers are exhausting their already meager jobless benefit 
rights. 

Neatly one-eighth of those who are without jobs live almost 
without hope in nearly one hundred specially depressed and 
troubled areas. The rest include new school graduates unable 
to use their talents, farmers forced to give up their part-time 
jobs which helped balance their budgets, skilled and unskilled 
workers laid off in such important industries as metals, ma- 
chinery, automobiles and apparel. 

Our recovery from the 1958 recession, moreover, was anemic 
and incomplete. Our gross national product never regained its 
full potential. Unemployment never returned to normal levels. 
Maximum use of our national industrial capacity was never 
fully restored. 

In short, the American economy is in trouble. The most re- 
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sourceful industrialized country on earth ranks among the last 
in the rate of economic growth. Since last spring our economic 
growth rate has actually declined. Business investment is in a 
decline. Profits have fallen below predicted levels. Construc- 
tion is off. A million unsold automobiles are in inventory. 
Fewer people are working—and the average work week has 
shrunk well below forty hours. Yet prices have continued to 
rise—so that now too many Americans have less to spend for 
items that cost more to buy. 

Economic prophecy is at best an uncertain art—as demon- 
strated by the prediction one year ago from this same podium 
that 1960 would be “the most prosperous year in our history.” 
Nevertheless, forecasts of continued slack and only slightly 
reduced unemployment through 1961 and 1962 have been 
made with alarming unanimity—and this Administration does 
not intend to stand helplessly by. 

We cannot afford to waste idle hours and empty plants while 
awaiting the end of the recession. We must show the world 
what a free economy can do—to reduce unemployment, to put 
unused capacity to work, to spur new productivity, and to 
foster higher economic growth within a range of sound fiscal 
policies and relative price stability. 

I will propose to the Congress within the next fourteen days 
measures to improve unemployment compensation through 
temporary increases in duration on a self-supporting basis—to 
provide more food for the families of the unemployed, and to 
aid their needy children—to redevelop our areas of chronic 
labor surplus—to expand the services of the United States 
employment offices—to stimulate housing and construction 
—to secure more purchasing power for our lowest paid workers 
by raising and expanding the minimum wage—to offer tax 
incentives for sound plant investment—to increase the devel- 
opment of our natural resources—to encourage price stability 
—and to take other steps aimed at insuring a prompt recovery 
and paving the way for increased long-range growth. This is 
not a partisan program concentrating on our weaknesses—it is, 
I hope, a national program to realize our national strength. 


II 


Efficient expansion at home, stimulating the new plant and 
technology that can make our goods more competitive, is also 
the key to the international balance of payments problem. Lay- 
ing aside all alarmist talk and panicky solutions, let us put that 
knotty problem in its proper perspective. 

It is true that, since 1958, the gap between the dollars we 
spend or invest abroad and the dollars returned to us has sub- 
stantially widened. This over-all deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments increased by nearly $11,000,000,000 in the last three 
years—and holders of dollars abroad converted them to gold in 
such a quantity as to cause a total outflow of nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 of gold from our reserve. The total deficit was caused 


in large part by our failure of our exports to penetrate foreign . 


markets—the result both of restrictions on our goods and our 
own uncompetitive prices. The 1960 deficit, on the other hand, 
was more the result of an increase in private capital outflow 
seeking new opportunity, higher return or speculative ad- 
vantage abroad. 

Meanwhile this country has continued to bear more than its 
share of the West's military and foreign aid obligations. Under 
existing policies, another deficit of $2,000,000,000 is predicted 
for 1961—and individuals in those countries whose dollar 
position once depended on these deficits for improvement now 
wonder aloud whether our gold reserves will remain sufficient 
to meet our own obligations. 

All this is cause for concern—but it is not cause for panic. 
For our monetary and financial position remains exceedingly 
strong. Including our drawing rights in the international mone- 
tary fund and the gold reserve held as backing for our currency 
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and Federal Reserve deposits, we have some $22,000,000,000 
in total gold stocks and other international monetary reserves 
and I now pledge that their full strength stands behind the 
value of the dollar for use if needed. 

Moreover, we hold large assets abroad—the total owed this 
nation far exceeds the claim upon our reserves—and our ex- 
ports once again substantially exceed our imports. 

In short, we need not—and we shall not—take any action to 
increase the dollar price of gold from $35 an ounce—to impose 
exchange controls—to reduce our anti-recession efforts—to fall 
back on restrictive trade policies—or to weaken our commit- 
ments around the world. 

This Administration will not distort the value of the dollar 
in any fashion and this is a commitment. 

Prudence and good sense do require, however, that new steps 
be taken to ease the payment deficits and prevent any gold 
crises. Our success in world affairs has long depended in part 
upon foreign confidence in our ability to pay. A series of ex- 
ecutive orders, legislative remedies and cooperative efforts with 
our allies will get under way immediately—aimed at attracting 
foreign investment and travel to this country—promoting Amer- 
ican exports, at stable prices and with more liberal Govern- 
ment guarantees and financing—curbing tax and customs loop- 
holes that encourage undue spending of private dollars abroad 
—and (through O. E. C. D., NATO and otherwise) sharing 
with our allies all efforts to provide for the common defense 
of the free world and the hopes for growth of the less de- 
veloped lands. 

While the current deficit lasts, ways will be found to ease 
our dollar outlays abroad without placing the full burden on 
the families of men whom we have asked to serve our flag 
overseas. 

In short, whatever is required will be done to back up all 
our efforts abroad, and to make certain that, in the future as 
in the past, the dollar is as “sound as a dollar.” 


Ill 


But more than our exchange of international payments is 
out of balance. The current Federal budget for fiscal 1961 is 
almost certain to show a net deficit. The budget already sub- 
mitted for fiscal 1962 will remain in balance only if the Con- 
gress enacts all the revenue measures requested—and only if 
an earlier and sharper upturn in the economy than my eco- 
nomic advisers now think likely produces the tax revenues 
estimated. 

Nevertheless, a new Administration must of necessity build 
on the spending and revenue estimates already submitted. 
Within that framework, barring the development of urgent 
national defense needs or a worsening of the economy, it is my 
current intention to advocate a program of expenditures which, 
including revenue from a stimulation of the economy, will not 
of and by themselves unbalance the earlier budget. 

However, we will do what must be done. For our national 
household is cluttered with unfinished and neglected tasks. Our 
cities are being engulfed in squalor. Twelve long years after 
Congress declared our goal to be “a decent home and a suitable 
environment for every American family,” we still have 25,- 
000,000 Americans living in substandard homes. A new hovs- 
ing program under a new housing and urban affairs depart- 
ment will be needed this year. 

Our classrooms contain 2,000,000 more children than they 
can properly have room for, taught by 90,000 teachers not 
properly qualified to teach. One-third of our most promising 
high school graduates are financially unable to continue the 
development of their talents. 

The war babies of the Nineteen Forties, who overcrowded 
our schools in the Nineteen Fifties, are now descending in the 
Nineteen Sixties upon our colleges—with two college students 
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for every one ren’ years from now—and our colleges are ill 
ptepated. We lack the scientists, the engineers and the teachers 
our world obligations require. 

We have neglected oceanography, saline water conversion, 
and the basic research that lies at the root of all progress. Fed- 
eral grants for both higher and public school education can no 
longer be delayed. 

Medical research has achieved new wonders—but these won- 
ders are too often beyond the reach of too many people, owing 
to a lack of income (particularly among the aged), a lack of 
hospital beds, a lack of nursing homes and a lack of doctors 
and dentists. Measures to provide health care for the aged 
under Social Security, and to increase the supply of both fa- 
cilities and personnel, must be undertaken this year. 

Our supply of clean water is dwindling. Organized and 
juvenile crimes cost the taxpayers millions of dollars every 
year, making it essential that we have improved enforcement 
and new legislative safeguards. The denial of constitutional 
rights to some of our fellow Americans on account of race— 
at the ballot box and elsewhere—disturbs the national con- 
science, and subjects us to the charge of world opinion that 
our democracy is not equal to the high promise of our heritage. 

Morality in private business has not ae sufficiently spurred 
by morality in public business. A host of problems and projects 
in all fifty states, though not possible to include in this message, 
deserves—and will receive—the attention of both the Congress 
and the Executive branch. On most of these matters, messages 
will be sent to the Congress within the next two weeks. 


IV 

Bur all these problems pale when placed beside those which 
confront us around the world. No man entering upon this of- 
fice, regardless of his party, regardless of his previous service 
in Washington, could fail to be staggered upon learning— 
even in this brief ten-day period—the harsh enormities of the 
trials through which we must pass in the next four years. 

Each day the crises multiply. Each day their solution grows 
more difficult. Each day we draw nearer the hour of maximum 
danger, as weapons spread and hostile forces grow stronger. I 
feel 1 must inform the Congress that our analyses over the last 
ten days make it clear that—in each of the principal areas of 
crisis—the tide of events has been running out and time has 
not been our friend. 

In Asia, the relentless pressures of the Chinese Communists 
menace the security of the entire area—from the borders of 
India and South Vietnam to the jungles of Laos, struggling to 
protect its newly won independence. We seek in Laos what 
we seek in all Asia, and, indeed, in all of the world—freedom 
for the people and independence for their government and this 
nation shall persevere in our pursuit of these objectives. 

In Africa, the Congo has been brutally torn by civil strife, 
political unrest and public disorder. We shall continue to sup- 
port the heroic efforts of the United Nations to restore peace 
and order—efforts which are now endangered by mounting ten- 
sions, unsolved problems, and decreasing support from many 
member states. 

In Latin America, Communist agents seeking to exploit that 
region's peaceful revolution of hope have established a base on 
Cuba, only ninety miles from our shores. Our objection with 
Cuba is not over the people's drive for a better life. Our objec- 
tion is to their domination by foreign and domestic tyrannies. 
Cuban social and economic reform should be encouraged. 
Questions of economics and trade policy can always be negoti- 
ated. But Communist domination in this hemisphere can never 
be negotiated. 

We are pledged to work with our sister republics to free the 
Americas of all such foreign domination and all tyranny, work- 
ing coward the goal of a free hemisphere of free governments, 
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extending from Cape Horn to the Arctic Circle. 

In Europe our alliances are unfilled and in some disarray. 
The unity of NATO has been weakened by economic rivalry 
and partially eroded by national interest. It has not yet fully 
mobilized its resources nor fully achieved a common outlook. 
Yet, no Atlantic power can meet on its own the mutual prob- 
lems now facing us in defense, foreign aid, monetary reserves, 
and a host of other areas; and our close ties with those whose 
hopes and interests we share are among this nation’s most 
powerful assets. 

Our greatest challenge is still the world that lies beyond the 
“cold war’—but the first great obstacle is still our relations 
with the Soviet Union and Communist China. We must never 
be lulled into believing that either power has yielded its am- 
bitions for world domination—-ambitions which they forcefully 
restated only a short time ago. 

On the contrary, our task is to convince them that aggression 
and subversion will not be profitable routes to pursue these 
ends. Open and peaceful competition—for prestige, for mar- 
kets, for sduedie achievement, even for men’s minds—is 
something else again. For if freedom and communism were to 
compete for man’s allegiance in a world at peace, I would look 
to the future with ever increasing confidence. 

To meet this array of challenges—to fulfill the role we can- 
not avoid on the world scene—we must re-examine and revise 
our whole arsenal of tools. 

One must not overshadow the other. On the Presidential 
coat of arms, the American eagle holds in his right talon the 
olive branch, while in his left he holds a bundle of arrows. We 
intend to give equal attention of both. 

First, we must strengthen our military tools. We are moving 
into a period of uncertain risk and great commitments in which 
both the military and diplomatic possibilities require a free 
world force so powerful as to make any aggression clearly 
futile. Yet in the past, lack of a consistent, coherent military 
strategy, the absence of basic assumptions about our national 
requirements and the faulty estimate and duplication arising 
from inter-service rivalries have all made it difficult to assess 
accurately how adequate—or inadequate—our defenses really 


are. 
I have, therefore, instructed the Secretary of Defense to 


reappraise our entire defense strategy—our ability to fulfill 
our commitments—the effectiveness, vulnerability, and disper- 
sal of our strategic bases, forces and warning systems—the effi- 
ciency and economy of our operation and organization—the 
elimination of obsolete bases and installations—and the ade- 
quacy, modernization and mobility of our present conventional 
and nuclear forces and weapons systems in the light of present 
and future dangers. I have asked for preliminary conclusions 
by the end of February—and I then shall recommend whatever 
legislative, budgetary or executive action is needed in the light 
of those conclusions. 

In the meantime, I have asked the Defense Secretary to 
initiate immediately three steps most clearly needed now: 

A.—First, I have directed prompt action to increase our 
airlift capacity. Obtaining additional air transport mobility— 
and obtaining it now—will better assure the ability of our 
conventional forces to respond, with discrimination and speed, 
to any problem at any spot on the globe at any moment's 
notice. In particular it will enable us to meet any deliberate 
effort to avoid or divert our forces by starting limited wars in 
widely scattered parts of the globe. 

B.—I have directed prompt action to step up our Polaris 
submarine program. Using unobligated ship-buildiag funds 
now (to let contracts originally scheduled for the next fiscal 
year) will build and place on station—at least nine months 
earlier than planned—substantially more units of a crucial 
deterrent—a fleet that will never attack first, but possess suf- 
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ficient powers of retaliation, concealed beneath the sea, to dis- 
courage any aggressor from launching an attack upon our 
security. 

C.—I have directed prompt action to accelerate our entire 
missile program. Until the Secretary of Defense’s reappraisal 
is completed, the emphasis here will be largely on improved 
organization and decision-making—on cutting down the waste- 
ful duplications and time-lag that have handicapped our whole 
family of missiles. 

If we are to keep the peace, we need an invulnerable missile 
force powerful enough to deter any aggressor from even 
threatening an attack that he would know could not destroy 
enough of our own forces to prevent his own destruction. For 
as I said upon taking the oath of office: 

“Only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be employed.” 

Secondly, we must improve our economic tools. Our role is 
essential and unavoidable in the construction of a sound and 
expanding economy for the entire non-Communist world, 
helping other nations build the strength to meet their own 
problems, to satisfy their own aspirations, to surmount their 
own dangers. The problems in achieving this goal are towering 
and unprecedented—the response must be towering and un- 
precedented as well, much as lend-lease and the Marshall Plan 
were in earlier years which brought such fruitful results. 

A.—I intend to ask the Congress for authority to establish 
a new and more effective program for assisting the economic, 
educational and social development of other countries and con- 
tinents. That program must stimulate and take more effectively 
into account the contributions of our allies, and provide central 
policy direction for all our own programs that now so often 
overlap, conflict or diffuse our energies and resources. Such a 
program, compared to past programs, will require: 

More flexibility for short-run emergencies. 

More commitment to long-term development. 

New attention to education at all levels. 

Greater emphasis on the recipient nation’s role, their pur- 
pose, with greater social justice for their people, a broader dis- 
tribution and participation by their people and more efficient 
public administration and more efficient tax systems of their 
own. 

And orderly planning for national and regional development 
instead of a piecemeal approach. 

B.—I hope the Senate will take early action approving the 
convention establishing the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. This will be an important instru- 
ment in sharing with our allies this development effort— 
working toward the time when each nation will contribute in 
proportion to its ability to pay. For, while we are prepared to 
assume our full share of these huge burdens, we cannot and 
must not be expected to bear them alone. 

C.—To our sister republics of the south, we have pledged a 
new alliance for progress—alianza para progreso. Our goal is a 
free and prosperous Latin America, realizing for all its states 
and all its citizens a degree of economic and social progress 
that matches their historic contributions of culture, intellect 
and liberty. To start this nation’s role at this time in that al- 
liance of neighbors, I am recommending the following: 

That the Congress appropriate in full the $500,000,000 fund 
pledged by the act of Bogota, to be used not as an instrument 
of the “cold war,” but as a first step in the sound development 
of the Americas. 

That a new inter-departmental task force be established un- 
der the leadership of the Department of State, to coordinate 
at the highest level all policies and programs of concern to the 
Americans. 

That our delegates to the O. A. S., working with those of 
other members, strengthen that body as an instrument to pre- 
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serve the peace and to prevent foreign domination anywhere 
in the hemisphere. , 

That, in cooperation with other nations, we launch a new 
hemisphere attack on illiteracy and inadequate educational op- 
portunities at all levels; and, finally, 

That a food-for-peace mission be sent immediately to Latin 
America to explore ways in which our vast food abundance 
can be used to help end hunger and malnutrition in certain 
areas of suffering in our own hemisphere. 

D.—This Administration is expanding its new food-for- 
peace program in every possible way. The product of our 
abundance must be used more effectively to relieve hunger and 
help economic growth in all corners of the globe. And I have 
asked the director of this program to recommend additional 
ways in which these surpluses can advance the interests of 
world peace—including the establishment of world food re- 
serves. 

E—An even more valuable national asset is our reservoir of 
dedicated men and women—not only at our college campuses 
but in every age group—who have indicated their desire to 
contribute their skills, their efforts, and a part of their lives to 
the fight for world order. We can mobilize this talent through 
the formation of a national Peace Corps, enlisting the services 
of all those with the desire and capacity to help foreign lands 
meet their urgent needs for trained personnel. 

Finally, while our attention is centered on the development 
of the non-Communist world, we must never forget our hopes 
for the ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern European 
people. In order to be prepared to help re-establishing historic 
ties of friendship, I am asking the Congress for increased dis- 
cretion to use economic tools in this area whenever this is 
found to be clearly in the national interest. 

This will require amendment of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act along the lines I proposed as a member 
of the Senate and upon which the Senate voted last summer. 
Meanwhile, I hope to explore with the Polish Government the 
possibility of using our frozen Polish funds on projects of 
peace that will demonstrate our abiding friendship and interest 
in the people of Poland. 

Third, we must sharpen our political and diplomatic tools 
—the means of cooperation and agreement on which an en- 
forceable world order must ultimately rest. 

A.—I have already taken steps to coordinate and expand 
our disarmament effort—to increase our programs of research 
and study—and to make arms control a central goal of our 
national policy under my direction. The deadly arms race, and 
the huge resources it absorbs, have too long overshadowed all 
else we must do. 

We must prevent that arms racing from spreading to new 
nations, to new nuclear powers and the outer reaches of space. 
We must make certain that our negotiators are better informed 
and better prepared—to formulate workable proposals of our 
own and to make sound judgments about the proposals of 
others. 

I have asked the other Governments concerned to agree to 
a reasonable delay in the talks on a nuclear test ban—and it is 
our intention to resume negotiations prepared to reach a final 
agreement with any nation that is equally willing to agree to 
an effective and enforceable treaty. 

B.—We must increase our support of the United Nations 
as an instrument to end the “cold war” instead of an arena in 
which to fight it. In recognition of its increasing importance 
and the doubling of its membership: 

We are enlarging and strengthening our own mission to the 
U.N. 

We shall help insure that it is properly financed. 

We shall work to see that the integrity of the office of the 
Secretary General is maintained. 
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And I would address a special plea to the smaller nations of 
the world—to join with us in strengthening this organization. 
which is far more essential to their security than it is to ours 
—the only body in the world where no nation need be power- 
ful to be secure, where every nation has an equal voice, and 
where any nation can exert influence not according to the 
strength of its armies but according to the strength of its ideas. 
It deserves the support of all. 

C.—Finally, this Administration intends to explore promptly 
all possible areas of cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
other nations “to invoke the wonders of science instead of its 
terrors.” Specifically, I now invite all nations—including the 
Soviet Union—to join with us in developing a weather pre- 
diction program, in a new communications satellite program 
and in preparation for probing the distant planets of Mars and 
Venus, probes which may some day unlock the deepest secrets 
of the universe. 

Today this country is ahead in the science and technology of 
space, while the Soviet Union is ahead in the capacity to lift 
large vehicles into orbit. Both nations would help themselves 
as well as other nations by removing these endeavors from the 
bitter and wasteful competition of the “cold war.” 

The United States would be willing to join with the Soviet 
Union and the scientists of all nations in a greater effort to 
make the fruits of this new knowledge available to all—and 
beyond that, in an effort to extend farm technology to hungry 
nations—to wipe out disease—to increase the exchanges of 
scientists and their knowledge—and to make our own labora- 
tories available to technicians of other lands who lack the 
facilities to pursue their own work. 

Where nature makes natural allies of us all, we can demon- 
strate that beneficial relations are possible even with those with 
whom we most deeply disagree—and this must some day be 
the basis of world peace and world law. 


V 


I have commented on the state of the domestic economy, 
our balance of payments, our Federal and social budget and 
the state of the world. 

I would like to conclude with a few remarks about the state 
of the Executive branch. We have found it full of honest and 
useful public servants—but their capacity to act decisively at 
the exact time action is needed has too often been muffled in 
the morass of committees, timidities and fictitious theories 
which have created a growing gap between decision and ex- 
ecution, between planning and reality. In a time of rapidly 
deteriorating situations at home and abroad, this is bad for the 
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public service and particularly bad for the country, and we 
mean to make a change. 

I have pledged myself and my colleagues in the Cabinet to 
a continuous encouragement of initiative, responsibility and 
energy in serving the public interest. Let every public servant 
know, whether his post is high or low, that a man’s rank and 
reputation in this Administration will be determined by the 
size of the job he does, and not by the size of his staff, his 
office or his budget. 

Let it be clear that this Administration recognizes the value 
of dissent and daring, that we greet healthy controversy as the 
hallmark of healthy change. 

Let the public service be a proud and lively career. And let 
every man and woman who works in any area of our national 
Government, in any branch, at any level, be able to say with 
pride and with honor in future years: 

“I served the United States Government in that hour of our 
nation’s need.” 

For only with complete dedication by us all to the national 
interest can we bring our country through the troubled years 
that lie ahead. Our problems are critical. The tide is unfavor- 
able. The news will be worse before it is better. And while 
hoping and working for the best, we should prepare ourselves 
now for the worst. 

We cannot escape our dangers—neither must we let them 
drive us into panic or narrow isolation. In many areas of the 
world where the balance of power already rests with our ad- 
versaries, the forces of freedom are sharply divided. 

It is one of the ironies of time that the techniques of a harsh 
and repressive system should be able to instill discipline and 
ardor in its servants—while the blessings of liberty have too 
often stood for privilege, materialism and a life of ease. 

But I have a different view of liberty. 

Life in 1961 will not be easy. Wishing it, predicting ic, 
even asking for it, will not make it so. There will be further 
setbacks before the tide is turned. But turn it we must. 

The hopes of all mankind rest upon us—not simply upon 
those of us in this chamber, but upon the peasant in Laos, the 
fisherman in Nigeria, the exile from Cuba, the spirit that moves 
every man and nation who shares our hopes for freedom and 
the future. And in the final analysis, they rest most of all upon 
the pride and perseverance of our fellow citizens of the great 
republic. ' 

In words of a great President whose birthday we honor to- 
day, closing his final State of the Union message sixteen years 
ago: 
erWe pray that we may be worthy of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities that God has given us.” 


Economic Growth Is Not For Sale 


IDENTIFY AND REMOVE THE ROADBLOCKS 
By ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, January 16, 1961 


are on everyone's lips. Faster growth has become a 
fetish. To some ¢he dominant goal is “More growth 
at all costs.” 
Perhaps this is harmless. But growth is mot costless. This 
we need to know and understand. 
Growth is a GOOD THING. Let's not even question that. 
Let's take it for granted. 
I want to do only one thing today: Explore with you THE 


Bes GROWTH—and more economic growth— 


COSTS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. It is nor free. Indeed, 
it is not for sale. 

I do not pretend to be an economist. But I read much of 
what economists have to say. If I read them rightly, they tell 
us that economic growth requires a favorable political and 
economic climate. This is understandable. 

You could buy the finest nursery stock from the most reliable 
nursery dealer in the community. But if the soil, water, tem- 
perature and even the atmosphere are not conducive to your 
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particular plantings, natural growth will not follow. Your 
effort may be wasted. The plant may die. It may be scrubby 
and remain a mere dwarf. This is so obvious that I apologize 
for even mentioning it. But it may impress us with the eco- 
nomic and the political facts of life. 


OTHER GOALS 


More growth at any and all costs is not our goal. We have 
other important goals, as thoroughly analyzed in the recent 
report: THE PROMISE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
(Chamber of Commerce of the United States). 

Among these goals are economic freedom, reasonable eco- 
nomic stabslsty including the integrity of the dollar, and méni- 
mizing needless insecursty. 

While these goals may work in harmony, to some extent 
they may also conflict. The possibility of this conflict among 
our goals is not well understood. We want an expanding 
economy with adequate employment and investment oppor- 
tunities. But we want not only to hold, but to deepen, the 
foundations of economic freedom—free competitive enterprise. 

Free competitive enterprise is not a mere slogan. Too often 
it is viewed as something for the businessmen. It is much more. 

Free enterprise involves the freedom of consumer choice, 
with ever-widening choices. It embraces the freedom of 
occupational choice. It includes freedom to work more and 
longer hours, with more goods and services or to take the rise 
in income in the form of more leisure. Free enterprise also 
permits a choice of more consumption or more saving and 
investing. To repeat: free enterprise is not a mere slogan. It is 
the heart and soul of economic freedom for all. It maximizes 
human freedom and ménimizes force and coercion. It avoids 
monopoly. It enlarges free choices on a broad front. No, it is 
not just for the businessman. It is for the consumer, the 
employee, the saver and investor, the citizen. It is the ideal 
for which we strive, in spite of some lapses at times—lapses 
which gain disproportionate publicity. 

The proof is in the eating—our free enterprise system has 
given us the greatest growth, with the gains broadly shared 
by all groups, in the history of mankind. 

Ranking at the very apex of per capita income in the entire 
world, s#¢ may be that we have attained the rate of economic 
growth that we really want. Sure, many people want and could 
do with more. But since growth is not costless, and since there 
are other key goals, perhaps our recent rates of growth are 
largely satisfactory—about what people, as a whole, want. 

Let's note an example. More leisure has a high value too. 
Indeed, when a new labor contract is signed we hear much 
of “the social gains” of a shorter work week, more paid vaca- 
tion and more patd holidays. These are highly prized. But they 
have a cost. Paying people for not working increases costs. A 
decline in work effort and hours worked may well reduce 
real output. It may slow down growth. It may weaken our 
international balance of payments position and worsen our 
gold losses. 

In short, more leisure may be the enemy of faster growth. 
Economic growth is not for sale—it is mot free. Yet, leisure, 
too, has a high priority. We need the intellectual and emotional 
maturity to see and understand that, in spite of the high 
premium we place on more growth, we also have other goals 
and other values which may have high priority. 

If we overstress one goal we may sacrifice others—and, 
indeed, end up losing even that one goal. 

Deficit spending and loose monetary and fiscal policies— 
to take another example—may stimulate faster economic 
growth—for a spell, in the short-run. But such policies may 
end in a “bust,” with short-run faster growth, followed by a 
no-growth period or even a decline. It may lead to public 
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pressure for wage, price and direct consumer controls—thus 
sacrificing our freedom goal. 

In the longer-run, therefore, irresponsible fiscal and monetary 
policies may end up with less total growth over the period. 

Such unsound policies may not only create instability but 
also insecurity. And, as noted before, both stability and security 
are among our economic goals. 

Indeed, economic growth is not for sale. It must be earned 
in the context of al/ our economic goals—and indeed other 
national goals including national security. 

Let's look at another example. Growth involves change. 
Growth, as we view it, does not mean just more of the same. 
It means new things and more real income per capita. It also 
means that somebody gets hurt. The coming of the automobile 
made obsolete the horse and buggy, the livery stable and the 
harness maker. This meant new opportunities, but at a cost— 
4 cost to the workers and investors in the older forms of trans- 
portation. 

ROADBLOCKS TO GROWTH 


Today the very people who complain of slowed-up growth, 
often also will insist on roadblocks to innovations, to cost 
reductions and to more efficient ways of doing things. Many 
savings, for example, would grow out of railroad consolidations. 
But some local communities and some union officials are saying, 
in effect, “Consolidate all you like, but don’t abandon any 
track or a single train, don’t close even one freight or passenger 
station and don’t eliminate a single job.” 

The very heart of economic progress consists of getting more 
output per unit of input. But if we are not willing to reduce 
costs, or eliminate waste and cut out needless effort, then the 
cry for more growth is false, hollow and dishonest. 

The students of growth have been remiss in one respect. 
Never have I seen any attempt made to add up and evaluate 
all the roadblocks to higher real income due to unwise public 
policies, due to featherbedding, resistance to change and the 
refusal to liquidate uneconomic work practices. If we are 
serious about wanting more growth, let's not be slow in assess- 
ing obsolete private and public practices, including govern- 
ment subsidies to commodities and industries which can’t stand 
on their own economic feet. The same goes for featherbedding 
wherever it is found, and all uneconomic ways of doing things. 

More growth can be had—if we want it enough to smoke 
out and remove the roadblocks to it. 

But if we are serious about wanting more growth, we must 
recognize that faster growth will mean faster and disturbing 
structural changes in our economy. It means obsolescence of 
products, whole industries, skills and jobs. It implies a willing- 
ness to put a premium on change and not subsidize the status 
quo. 

There is not much humaneness in a lot of the talk about 
“federal grants and loans” to “depressed areas”"—which may 
only immobilize the victims in their relative misery. There is 
nothing humane about farm programs which keep more people 
down on the farm than are needed. Those of us—our fathers 
and grandfathers—who left the farm improved ourselves; we 
sought and found better opportunities. Our greater productivi- 
ty, furthermore, enriched others. If such shifts from over- 
manned trades and occupations aren’t the heart of more growth, 
what of all this talk about our foreign aid to under-developed 
countries? 

More growth is not for sale. Let’s get the anti-growth cob- 
webs out of our minds, and put our shoulders to the wheel of 
progress. 

LABOR FORCE GROWTH 

Regardless of what happens to economic growth we face 
4 growth in the number of people looking for gainful employ- 
ment. This labor force growth will be some 50% higher in the 
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1960's than it was in the 1950's. These youngsters are already 
here. Today they are in school. Tomorrow they will be knock- 
ing at your door looking for jobs. 

Are we ready for them? If they are satisfied to get on some- 
one’s payroll, and there aren't more payroll makers, rising 
unemployment is probable. 

How many of our schools—at any level—urge and train 
students to become self-employed or to become job-makers? 
Not many. 

What are we doing about public policy which makes it 
continuously more expensive to put men on the payroll? What 
of higher wage and salary rates, with more fringe costs—all of 
which must be recovered in the sales price of your product or 
service? What of the proposed high minimum wages which 
will tend to spread through your entire wage structure? If 
wages can be too low, labor costs can also be so high that they 
lead to disemployment, slow-growth or no-growth. 

The depression and wartime deficit spending fed the fires of 
inflation. This led to the bad habit of annual rounds of wage 
lifting. Let's stop inflation and abandon the automatic annual 
wage increases. We can spread more purchasing power to 
more people by giving better values to all consumers including 
employees. This will foster more growth. 


TAX HURDLES 

The U. S. economy is still operating on the basis of near-war- 
time tax rates. Not only are the tax rates too high, the tax 
structure is anti-growth oriented. 

While the 1954 depreciation changes have been helpful, 
we still have the most backward depreciation policy among all 
the major industrial countries. Even some of the semi-socialist 
countries are ahead of us. The average age of machinery and 
equipment has been rising since 1955. This slows down 
productivity and growth. In many industries we are far behind 
Japan and European countries. We should put a high premium 
on modernizing our plants and equipment. Greater freedom 
to charge off the cost of property, would feed into the business 
till the cash to modernize. This would underwrite faster re- 
placement and faster economic growth. 

Our income tax rates, both individual and corporate, are too 
high to encourage growth. The U. S. Treasury relies on income 
taxation for 80 per cent of revenues whereas most countries 
rely more heavily on excise and turnover taxes. Russia, for 
example, is in the process of abolishing all income taxes. 

Today governments take one third of our income. This puts 
a high penalty on extra effort, particularly innovative and risky 
ventures, where the chances for new economic growth are 
strongest. This high tax puts a premium on effort to earn 
income which is tax-free or taxed at lower rates. 

Uncle Sam is more than a 50% partner in your corporate 
earnings. For the corporation one might say that July 4th is, 
indeed, Independence Day. Every corporate business decision 
today is of necessity a tax decision. The businessman has to ask 
himself: How will taxes affect my costs, my sales and net 
income? 

This high corporate tax rate, even if it tends to be shifted 
in the long-run to the consumer, acts as an umbrella protecting 
existing investment, by postponing new investment. Any new 
investment, to be justified under these high tax rates, must 
show high prospective results, before it is undertaken. This 
slows down new investment. It retards innovation and eco- 
nomic growth. 

New growth is not for free. It is not costless. It is not for 
sale, But it has a price. The price is a tax level and tax structure 
which would place a high premium on new discovery, innova- 
tion, new products and services, and new investment. 

Instead, we continue to tolerate penalties upon these growth 
possibilities, 
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How are we going to get the corrective steps we need? 

I have a few suggestions for you: 

The National Chamber has three major action programs. 
Each was designed to help us become more effective and 
articulate in these matters relating to growth. 

The older of these programs goes by the name of an 
Economic Understanding or an Economic Discussion Group 
Program. 

This consists of seventeen pamphlets with tape recordings 
for each, and other teaching aids. A few men, or women, 
perhaps a dozen or 18, get together once a week and discuss 
the mysteries of money, the control of the money supply, the 
economic laws which govern the setting of prices and wages 
and profits, the factors that should be kept in view in the field 
of taxation and spending and other such topics. This program 
has been highly successful. The purpose of this program is to 
develop in every community and in every plant a few well- 
informed, articulate, persuasive opinion leaders who will 
contradict error and help deepen understanding. It is a self-im- 
provement program. 

It is fun, and I would strongly urge that if you have not 
launched this program, you write to the National Chamber 
and get information about it. 

A more recent development is, of course, our Political Action 
Program. You've heard and read much about it. I will not at 
this time go into details to explain it, except to point out that 
it is patterned largely after our Economic Understanding Pro- 
gram and consists of 9 work sessions. It is designed to help 
you and your associates to become active in the party of your 
choice. It is completely impartial, non-partisan. 

It is based on the idea that any effective accomplishment 
must rest om your inner resources—your-know-how. It shows 
how the political parties are organized. How they raise funds. 
The role of political clubs. How you become active at the 
precinct and other levels, in the party of your choice. It's a 
study-discussion-action program. 

The third program is Congressional Action. It was designed 
to equip businessmen to communicate effectively with their 
Members of Congress on issues of importance to business and 
to the country. The Chamber offers special services to member 
companies and associations which want to set up legislative 
committees. The services include information on how to 
organize a legislative committee and how to use the informa- 
tional material regularly provided by the Chamber. 

The next time you hire or promote an executive in your 
organization and give him his assignment, specify that, among 
his other duties, he is expected to devote a certain amount of 
time and energy to public affairs—local, state and national. 
Your aim should be to recruit and elect the best-qualified 
candidates for public office, to study public issues and com- 
municate your Eodiegs to legislators and government bureaus. 
I need not spell out the details. We live and operate sur- 
rounded by hundreds of government bureaus. All governments 
together, will absorb over $150 billion this year. The govern- 
ment sector has not been starved but the tax dollar has been 
misspent. Unless you and I are willing to devote, on a regular 
basis, part of our time to improving the political sector of our 
economy, our growth will be retarded and governments will be 
knocking at your door to take out a still Some slice of your 
earnings. 

I would also like to make a suggestion concerning your 
communication effectiveness in getting through to the poli- 
ticians. The typical politician is not much concerned with you 
as a business or professional man. There are just too few of 
you for him to be much concerned. 

The politician is imterested in votes. Reymond Moley once 
said that he had become convinced by no meager experience 
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that the men who make our laws are seldom convinced by logic, 
however true; by statistics, however voluminous; or cocktail 
parties, however resplendent. Their fundamental problem is 
not education, nor thirst, # is votes. 

How many votes do you have? How many can you deliver? 
When contacting a politician, you must first establish your 
credentials with him in Ais terms, not yours! 

But will he listen to you im 4 way that will count? 

You need to impress him im your own way, that when you 
and your business are hurt, a lot of other people are burt. You 
need to show him that when he acts in a way that hurts you and 
your business, he is hurting your employees. Count them for 
him. He will then understand. 

He may be hurting your shareholders. Count them for him. 
Again he will understand. 

Your customers. Count them for him. 

Your suppliers and their employees. Your small business as- 
sociates. 

If he thinks your point of view is self-centered and not 
broadly gaged, he will listen while you have his ear. You may 
be impressed with his apparent interest. But you may not notice 
that what you said to him went right out of his other ear. 

But when he once understands that the welfare of bis mass 
constituents is tied in with the welfare of yowr operations, he 
will listen, and will remember. The politician is interested first, 
last and always in one thing—votes. And always remember that 
whatever you may think of any particular politician, at least he 
can count! 

CONCLUSIONS 

In concluding, 1 end where I began. Growth is not free. It 

has its costs. It must be earned. 
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More and faster growth is complicated by the fact that we as 
a people have other goals—economic freedom, more leisure, 
economic stability, including a stable dollar, and reasonable 
economic security. To some extent these goals may be in con- 
flict, one with another. 

But we have injected or allowed to develop needless road- 
blocks to faster growth. 

We have become surrounded with a multitude of govern- 
ment rules and regulations to the point where every move re- 
quires that we call in our lawyers, accountants and others. Our 
elbow room has shrunken to the point where innovative growth 
has become stifled. 

We are spending too much tax money. Government's dipper 
is too large and dips into the till too often. By restricting 
government to really essential activities and promoting more 
cost-consciousness in government, taxes could be cut. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that lower tax rates and an im- 
proved tax structure would encourage faster growth. Then with- 
in a few years the government itself might reap more revenues 
from such tax reform. 

We can have more growth if we really mean to have it. 
Slogans and target-setting won't resolve the issues. 

Identifying and then removing the roadblocks will pave the 
way. Growth and development is not a simple thing. It has 
costs and requirements. It calls for proper blending and bal- 
ancing, just as your particular nursery stock calls for the right 
soil, proper watering, temperature and atmosphere. 

We know what needs doing. Have we the courage and de- 
termination to become active—and on time, before more 
damage is done to our free way of life which has made our 
scale of living the envy of the world? 


The Federal Budget 


AN INSIDE LOOK 


By LLOYD MOREY, CPA, President and Professor of Accountancy, Emeritus, and former Comptroller, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Delivered to the National Affairs Section, Chamber of Commerce of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, December 3, 1960 


lation, produce 50% of the world’s goods. This high 

rate of production, supporting a standard of living un- 
dreamed of anywhere else in the world, was created by a free 
people under a representative government based on private 
property ownership and free enterprise. Yet in recent decades 
government has become in effect an active partner in this 
great system and is requiring for its operations a substantial 
part of the return. 

In approximately forty years, while population was only 
doubling, Gross National Production, or expenditure, without 
allowance for change in dollar value, increased approximately 
14 times to its present $500 billions. But governmental ex- 
penditures federal, state, and local increased 50 times, from 
less that 3% of the Gross National Production to about 1/3 
of the present total. And in doing so these governments have 
run up debts totaling $368 billions, 80% of which is owed by 
the federal government. 

Of the taxes assessed to apply to these expenditures, ap- 
proximately 16% goes to local governmental units of all kinds, 
15% to state governments, and 69% to the federal-govern- 
ment. Every individual is affected by these taxes, whether he 
realizes it or not. Even if he has no property subject to taxes, or 
his income is too small to be taxed, he pays it even ‘on every 
loaf of bread he buys. While the proportion of income re- 
quired for all taxes varies with different individuals, on the 


A MERICANS, representing only 6% of the world’s popu- 


average it is almost one third. It is higher of course for cor- 
porations. To earn enough to pay all these taxes—direct and 
indirect—open and hidden—the average working person must 
devote 214 hours of each working day. This compares with 334 
hours for lauding, food, clothing, and 134 hours for all other 
purposes. 

We get a great deal from our taxes. Our various govern- 
ments render us numerous valuable services, many of them in- 
dispensable. Do we really know what all these services are, 
and what each of them costs? Are we sure that all of them are 
necessary and are worth to us what is being spent for them? 

The key instrument of financial control for governmental 
units is the budget. In simplest terms, the budget document is 
a financial plan which contains a report on the previous and 
present fiscal years, estimates of future revenues, expenditures, 
and other pertinent fiscal facts. The budget thus not only em- 
braces the control of expenditures, but also includes or should 
control revenues and taxes. 

Practically all of our governmental bodies now operate their 
finances through a budget. The same is true of educational 
agencies and institutions, and most non-profit enterprises both 
public and private. There is a wide variation, however, in the 
budget process. This difference is especially marked as between 
state and local governments on the one hand and the federal 
government on the other. 

State and local governments must limit their proposed ex- 
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penditures to revenues authorized by constitution or by statute, 
or authorized borrowings. Generally, debts may not be incurred 
in excess of current revenues without approval of the voters. 
In all such cases, current budgets must carry provisions for both 
interest and amortization. 

In the federal government few such limitations apply. Ap- 
propriations for expenditures are made independently of rev- 
enue actions or availability. Only in the President's budget is 
there a correlation of the two. There is no requirement of 
debt amortization and no program or policy governing it. 

There is a marked difference in the closeness of relation of 
the individual voter and taxpayer—who is the same person in 
all instances—with the activities in the three areas of govern- 
ment—local, state, and federal. The greater distance he is from 
the centre of government, the less knowledge he is likely to 
have and the less interest he may take in what goes on. The 
closer home government is, the closer will be the contact of 
the individual citizen with it. 

A government budget cycle consists of three distinct stages: 
1.—The proposed budget, submitted by the executive branch 
—mayor of cities, governor of states, president in the national 
government; 2.—Revenue and appropriation acts, as passed by 
the respective legislative body, constituting authority to assess 
and collect revenues, and to make expenditures; 3.—Actual 
operation, in terms of receipts and disbursements, leading to a 
surplus or deficit at the end of the period. 

These might be called program, authority and performance. 
Each may differ materially from the others. The legislative 
body, especially in states and the Congress, may materially 
modify the administration's proposed budget. Actual budget 
results may be considerably different in that revenues may be 
more or less than expected, and expenditures may be less (they 
cannot be more) than authorized. Either of these affects the 
end result. 

There are also three ways in which budgets tend to grow: 
1.—Through the proposals and even ambitions of adminis- 
trators and departments; 2—Through the efforts of organiza- 
tions or groups to secure appropriations of public funds for 
activities or projects in which they are especially interested; 
3.—Through the interest of members of legislatures and the 
Congress in securing money to be spent in their areas or for 
their constituents. 

Rarely are the proposals in the latter two instances in the 
federal government made with regard to how expenditures can 
be paid for, or for new revenues to meet them. 

The budget of our federal government is the largest single 
financial operation in the world. It demands one third of our 
personal income and.two thirds of our total tax payments. Its 
presencation requires a closely printed volume of upwards of 
1000 pages, placed before Congress each January for the fiscal 
year beginning the following July. For public consumption it 
is condensed by the Bureau of the Budget into a 50-page 
volume, issued in two editions: one with the original budget 
and another after Congress has acted on the recoramendations. 
Back of these documents are thousands of man-hours of 
painstaking work by the various departments, the Budget 
Bureau, and the Committees of Congress. 

The accompanying schedule condenses all these figures into 
a single statement, showing the sources of revenue, and the 
major areas of expenditure, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960 (actual), as proposed for the current fiscal year 1961, 
and as finally enacted. For the latter, the percentage of each 
item of general funds also is shown. 

Federal receipts are of two general kinds: general, which 
may be appropriated for any purpose; trust, which are ear- 
marked for specific purposes. Nevertheless, most of the re- 
ceipts of these funds come also from taxes. Balances in the 
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latter funds must be kept segregated for the uses for which 
they are designated. 
YOUR FEDERAL TAX MONEY 
(in billions of dollars) 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH 


1960 . . 
ACTUAL a, os REVISED cPER$ 


WHERE IT COMES FROM 
































Individual Income Taxes 40.7 43.7 43.7 54. 
Corporation Income Taxes 21.5 23.5 21.5 26. 
Excise Taxes 9.1 9.5 9.4 12. 
Other 7.0 7.3 6.8 8. 
Total General Funds 78.3 84.0 81.4 100. 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance PaLA 

(Social Security) 10.4 11.7 11.9 
Other Insurance and Retirement 7.6 6.9 8.0 
Highway Trust Fund 2.7 3.0 3.0 
Other 0.7 0.9 0.9 
Total Trust Funds 21.4 22.5 23.8 
GRAND TOTAL 99.7 106.5 105.2 
WHERE IT GOES 
Major National Security 45.6 45.6 46.0 57. 
Interest 9.3 9.6 9.1 11. 
Agriculture 49 5.6 5.5 a 
Veterans 5.0 5.5 5.3 3 
Labor and Welfare 4.4 4.6 45 6. 
Commerce and Housing 2.8 2.7 3.8 a 
International 1.8 2.2 2.2 a 
Natural Resources 1.7 1.9 2.0 2. 
General Government and 

Contingencies 1.7 2.1 2.0 ; = 
Total General Funds 77.2 79.8 80.4 100. 
Social Security 11.2 11.7 11.8 
Other Insurance and Retirement 6.0 5.1 7.5 
Highway 3.0 2.9 3.0 
Other 1.5 1.6 1.6 
Total Trust Funds 21.7 21.3 22.9 
GRAND TOTAL 9.9 101.1 103.3 





A pe by Lloyd Morey, November 1960, from bulletins of the Bureau of the 
get. 


Let us take a little time to analyze at least a few of these 
items. Each of them would warrant the whole period so we can 
only touch on them. The largest is that of the military depart- 
ments, which call for $41 billions out of the $46 billions total 
for National Security. It is hazardous for a layman to raise 
questions about this important and extremely technical area. 
What we need is adequacy without wastefulness. For adequacy 
we have to depend on the experts. I know from first hand con- 
tact that the budgets of the military departments are carefully 
prepared in great detail by competent staffs and subjected to 
close administrative scrutiny in the Defense Department. Yet 
from both within and without the government have come 
numerous charges of excess and unnecessary spending pro- 
grams. Both the Hoover Commission and the Comptroller 
General, the auditing officer of Congress, have found examples 
of waste through bad management in the military departments. 

One thing is certain to me in this picture: the country is 
suffering from lack of real unification of the military organiza- 
tion. One of the more serious situations is in the realm of re- 
search and experimentation. The many independent efforts in 
the missile program offer abundant evidence of this weakness. 
In rapidly changing international relations and technological 
advances, some useless expenditure is bound to occur. One 
wonders, however, when a missile goes wrong whether some 
one’s carelessness or error sent perhaps a million of our hard 
earned dollars into a point of no return. 

Under the head of International Affairs and Finance $2.2 
billions are set up. This together with $1.75 billions in the 
Military section, constitutes the foreign aid provisions of the 
budget, one of the most argued portions. Congress hunts 
harder for ways to reduce this and with less success than most 
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other parts of the budget. If it would look as hard at some of 
the domestic portions, we would have a better budget. Some 
costly mistakes have been made with foreign aid which better 
planning should have prevented. But the net effect seems in the 
direction of greater world stability. 

Funds to provide benefits for veterans of past wars call for 
nearly 7% of the budget on $5.3 billions. This is another area 
where adequacy is essential but unnecessary spending is not 
thereby to be condoned. A dollar wasted is a dollar gone with 
nothing to show for it. Every one agrees that men suffering 
from disabilities of any kind resulting from military service to 
their country should receive full and adequate care. The Hoover 
Commission found, however, that large expenditures are made 
for treatment of other kinds, both to service men and their 
families, without full investigation of either medical history or 
ability to pay. Also, hospitals have been built and are being 
operated for veterans service greatly beyond the needed 
capacity. 

Next to military and veteran’s expenditures, and excluding 
interest, outlays for agricultural price supports occupy the 
highest place in the federal budget. Nearly $4 billions out of 
$5.5 billions for all agricultural purposes per year are being 
paid out under this heading. This has continued for many years, 
its main results being to accumulate constantly larger surpluses 
of products and to increase the cost of those products to the 
consumer by making him pay for both higher prices and 
subsidy. Just how much the average farmer actually has bene- 
fited is difficult to determine. Henry Hazlitt, distinguished 
economist and economic analyst of Newsweek says that “The 
price-support scheme has been a mainstay of the welfare-state 
sleight of hand which robs nearly everybody and pays nearly 
everybody, so that no one knows in the end whether he has 
gained or lost in the game.” The time seems overdue to listen to 
the farmers and their leaders as to what changes are needed in 
this |p and follow their advice rather than political 
expediency. 

Another substantial area of spending is described under the 
high sounding title of Natural Resources. Of the total Natural 
Resources budget of $2 billions, which includes forest, parks, 
wildlife, etc., $1 A billions is for improvement of “land and 
water resources.” A more realistic description often given it is 
“Pork Barrel Spending.” This is one of the “you scratch my 
back and I'll scratch yours” areas of Congressional courtesy. In- 
cluded under this head are rivers and harbors, inland waterways, 
flood control, and water resource projects. There is competition 
among states and communities, among federal agencies, and 
within Congress. The result is a profusion of projects, some un- 
doubtedly good, many of doubtful necessity, calling not only 
for large current expenditures, but carrying authority for fur- 
ther spending in future years—what Budget Director Stans has 
called, “government financing by credit card.” As he says, how- 
ever, the credit card bills catch up with you eventually. Doubt- 
less many projects are worthy, but major savings undoubtedly 
are possible through better organization and more realistic 
selection of essential undertakings and priorities. 

Closely associated with this feature is that of government 
business activity, more or less in competition with private in- 
dustry. Some business services like the mails, obviously can be 
better handled as a public operation. Many others, however, are 
of doubtful necessity, at least to the extent carried. Examples 
are: production and transmission of so-called “public power”; 
aid to development of rural electrification; banking, including 
cooperatives, international banking activities, and numerous 
leading agencies; insurance, including veterans insurance and 
social security; scores of government businesses or industrial- 


type cays 
Many of these profess to earn a profit, but by proper stand- 


ards of accounting most of them are subsidized to some extent. 
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National Social Security, I believe, has proved its value, but it ° 
is hard to contain-in the face of the many pressures for its ex- 
pansion, none of which is based on sound actuarial principles. 
The basic question here is, could not many of these activities 
be handled as well or better by private enterprise, without pub- 
lic subsidy, with only government supervision to prevent mo- 
nopoly and abuse. 

By refreshing contrast, included in the budget are many 
highly valuable activities which are so dwarfed in amount as 
compared with the foregoing major expenditures they are al- 
most overlooked. Among these are the FBI, the Coast Guard, 
the Food and Drug Administration, business regulation, 
Weather Bureau, the Congressional Library, the Smithsonian 
Museum, the federal courts, to mention only a few. All together 
they make a very small per cent of the total considering their 
importance. 

Next we come to what is probably the most debated subject 
of all, what is loosely called federal aid to states and com- 
munities. This reaches out in a variety of directions and is 
found in numerous places in the budget document. The federal 
government dangles 7.1 billion dollars to state and local govern- 
ments if they match federal spending in whole or in part. 
Among the areas are, highway building, hospital building, pub- 
lic housing, urban renewal, airport improvement, school 
lunches, waste treatment works, aid to depressed areas. There 
are also subsidies: commercial aviation and ship construction 
and operation. Federal expenditures in “aid” to states under 
about 100 programs have increased seven times since 1946. 
Public assistance funneled by the federal government through 
the states accounts for an outlay in excess of 2 billion dollars a 
year with equivalent contributions by the states. Unemployment 
compensation in another similar item. 

Most, if not all, of these are meritorious pro , some of 
them urgent public needs. But is so much federal assistance 
necessary to secure them? The money for this so-called “federal 
aid” all comes directly or indirectly from the same people who 
pay state and local taxes. Very few states receive through 
federal grants as much as their citizens pay into the federal 
treasury. Federal aid has been well defined as “a process of tak- 
ing money from you and handing it back in such a way it looks 
like a gift.” 

One of the most argued areas of so-called federal aid is that 
of education. There is a continuing and augmenting cry that the 
mounting needs of education at all levels, can only be met by 
greatly increased assistance from federal appropriations. I firmly 
believe such actions for the most part are both unnecessary and 
undesirable. I would be the last one to say we should skimp on 
education. But I do not believe Washington is the place to go 
for the money. 

The major burden of both financial responsibility and edu- 
cational development at all levels has rested with the states, 
communities, and private institutions. They have made notable 
progress in recent years in meeting their problems. There is 
every reason to believe that in most instances they will continue 
to be able and willing to do this. 

In spite of all claims to the contrary there is no such thing 
as federal aid without some degree of control. In any event 
there is increased overhead cost and a tendency to centralize de- 
cision and supervision in others than those who must bear 
educational and management responsibility. 

A recent article pointed to Mississippi as a State needing 
outside help, saying that income available for education there is 
only about 14% that of Connecticut. By such comparison, Mis- 
sissippi probably needs external aid, at least temporarily; but 
Connecticut does not; neither do many other states like her. 
But every plan of federal aid gives money to every state, thus 
giving to many funds they do not need, and doing too little for 
those that really need help. Federal aid for school construction 
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is justified on the grounds of helping low income areas. Yet 
42% of the funds could go to eight wealthy states. ‘Unless the 
whole philosophy of federal aid to education can be revised to 
put it on a selective basis, it had better be let alone completely. 

So much for the expenditure side of the federal budget. But 
it takes money—(income)—to meet these authorizations. 
What does that side of the picture show? It is not enough to 
ask, how big is the budget? The more important question is, 
how well is it financed. 

We were heartened by the news that the revenue for the 
fiscal year ended last June 30 exceeded outgo by about $1 
billion, or a little over 1%. Obviously this was a very thin mar- 
gin. The record for 40 years is this: for 11 years continuously, 
1920 through 1930, there was a surplus each year. Debt was 
reduced each year, from $24 billions in 1920 to $16 billions in 
1930, a 1/3 reduction. In the 11 years 1930 to 1941, there were 
deficits each year, and debt increased $32 billions, or 200%. 
During World War II deficits totalled $220 billion, bringing 
the debe to $269 billion. In the 14 years since then, there have 
been deficits in 8 years (including the two Korean War years ) 
the largest one being $12 billion in 1958-59 (partly as a result 
of the steel strike and temporary lull in business). As a result, 
the federal debt stands at this time at $285 billion, nearly the 
highest point in history, amounting to 2/3 of our Gross Na- 
tional Production, and requiring $9 billion per year for in- 
terest. This is six times what it was in i941, and 18 times that 
in 1930. In these 30 years, outgo has exceeded receipts in 24 
years. These figures, of course, take no account of the change in 
dollar values. 

State and local indebtedne: 11s increased during this 

riod, but only about three tunes, from $20 billions to $60 

illion. Those governments are requited to cover not only 
interest but also amortization out of yearly revenues. The 
federal government, however, makes no provision in its budget 
for amortization of debt, and in more years than otherwise, 
has not even raised enough revenue to cover interest in addition 
to operating expenses and other outlays. This adds up to a great 
willingness on the part of the federal government, especially 
Congress, to spend money but without the courage to levy 
taxes to cover these expenditures and reduce its debt in a 
way required of every other government and every private 
business or person. And if debt cannot be reduced during 
periods of high income and general prosperity such as has 
generally prevailed since World War II, when can it ever be 
done? 

The results of this long development, one which bridges the 
administrations of both parties, aside from presenting a record 
which bears an earmark of fiscal irresponsibility, express them- 
selves basically in the growth of inflation which has been so 
marked in the past two decades. By it the purchasing power 
of our American dollar in terms of its 1938 value, has de- 
creased to about 48c. Government expenditures and deficits 
are not the sole factor in bringing about inflation; but they do 
contribute substantially to it, as well as tending to decrease 
confidence in the monetary system. 

Inflation has been defined as “a state of affairs when you 
never had it so good or parted with it so fast.” Some people 
profit from inflation, at least temporarily. Many, however, suffer 
from it, and many are unable to keep abreast of it by increased 
earning power. Many do not realize what it really means. The 
greatest burden falls on those who have reached or are ap- 
proaching the so-called retirement status, for which they have 
tried to prepare through accumulation of reserves but who 
now find the purchasing power of their income unequal to 
increased costs and are now unable to restore it. 

Large numbers of people, both within and without the 
government, for some time have been loudly calling attention 
to the dangers of this trend. Leading bankers, businessmen, a 
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large proportion of economists, prominent editors and many 
others have joined in this chorus. Numerous reports of non- 
partisan, and many of them expert, character, have pointed to 
inflation as the most urgent problem needing early correction. 
Henry Hazlitt, who in and out of season has been pointing to 
its dangers and urging a change, says aptly, “There is only one 
solution for inflation; don’t have it; if you have it, halt it as 
soon as possible.” Bernard Baruch, in his wise book, “The 
Public Years,” warns over and over against government-created 
inflation. “This inflation,” he says, “more than anything else, 
undermines our economic strength.” 

Fortunately, largely because in 1959 the public became 
aroused and demanded a halt to deficit spending, the federal 
budget is now in balance. But there is an old adage that one 
swallow does not make a summer. On the same premise, a 
surplus one year does not necessarily mean this will continue. 
A narrowly “balanced” budget was accomplished for 1960- 
1961, but a decline of only 144% in estimated revenue without 
corresponding saving in expenditures could wipe out this 
surplus. 

A new administration and a new Congress will take over 
January 20. They will be confronted by strong pressures both 
from within and without the government for larger spending 
programs. Their economic advisers will tend to favor such 
measures. Against this organized barrage of pressure and ad- 
vice, only the voice of the public itself can prevent a run-away 
spending policy. 

I am not saying that any or all of these programs are not 
worthy, or even may be to some degree essential. I am not 
saying that more may not have to be provided for defense, or 

rhaps other functions now in the budget, though I sincerely 

lieve some of them could be reduced without damage. What 
I do say is that if there are increased expenditures there should 
also be additional revenue even though that means increased 
taxes. If we want these added services badly enough, we should 
be willing to pay for them, mow, and not at some future and 
indefinite time. If Congress feels we should have them, it 
should have the courage to tell how much we will have to pay 
for them, and send us the bill, now. We can then advise 
whether we are willing to accept and pay it. 

No family or business can go on year after year spending 
in excess of its income without getting caught up with sooner 
or later. Neither can any government, and history shows that 
no government has survived that did this. I am not saying 
that our national financial stability is in immediate danger. 
Yet it can hardly be denied that the sharp rise in government 
interest rates following the huge deficit in 1958-59 suggested 
at least a quiver of uncertainty. 

Fortunately this trend has now been reversed. But we are 
now faced with a new kind of “gold rush” by which our vital 
gold reserves are being strained and for the protection of which 
stringent measures are essential. And the cost of living index 
continues to climb. Clearly this is not a time to rock the boat 
further by added inflationary actions. 

This is not a time to relax just because the election is over 
and the present year’s budget is in balance. The next few 
months will constitute a critical period for maintaining sound 
monetary and economic policies. The fight for greater fiscal 
responsibility and sanity in federal finance cannot be won by 
complacence or lack of interest. Congress and the administra- 
tion need to be made to realize that the people back home 
consider sound fiscal management essential, and want it carried 
out. 

As citizens, voters, and taxpayers, we share the responsibility 
for bringing this about. What can we do, in addition to voting 
in every election, to see that this is accomplished? These, I 
believe, will help: 

First: The sooner we all realize that there is no “Santa Claus” 
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in Washington the better off we will be. The government can 
give nothing except that which it has obtained from tax- 
payers. If it gives, ic must first take. And that which it gives 
is substantially less than it takes, for costly government over- 
head is deducted. 

Second: We should stop running to Washington every time 
we have a problem. This country has grown and prospered 
economically primarily through the initiative, the industry, 
and the intelligence of its citizens, through their business and 
professional ventures and activities, and productive effort of 
employees. Government has helped, but it has not provided the 
prime motivation nor the responsibility for results. Individual 
and corporate success are represented by profits are necessary 
to provide funds for both public necessities and private phiian- 
thropies. It is they and not government that assure economic 
stability for our country. Therefore government should do 
only those things which cannot be done as well, with due 
regard for the public interest, by individuals and business 
organizations, and the federal government only those things 
which cannot be done by the states and local communities. 
Third: We should demand that the federal administration and 
the Congress re-develop statesmanship in fiscal matters that 
has been lacking for a long time. This means that the prin- 
ciple of a balanced budget should be followed continuously 
in Washington the same as we require in the City Hall and the 
State House; that billions should not be added to the federal 
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budget without providing the revenues to meet such increased 
expenditures; and that an increase of debt should be avoided 
except in domestic or international emergencies. 

Fourth: We should refuse to support any proposal of any 
organization of which we are members, for increased federal 
spending unless it is accompanied by a willingness to accept 
the burden for the increased cost now, and not merely on a 
pay-in-the-future basis. 

Fifth: We should communicate to the administration and to 
our Congressmen and United States Senators our opinion on 
every important measure, especially any which involve ad- 
ditional spending. We should express opposition to any pro- 
posed appropriation which exceeds available or contemplated 
revenues, The people back home spoke up vigorously in 1959 
following the heavy deficit of the previous fiscal year. This 
made a difference then and can do so again. 

Finally, we should not limit our interest in politics to 
elections. We need to be continuously active in the political 
party of our choice, to know its leaders, and let them know 
our opinions. Government in our country is manned and 
carried on through political parties. They bear the responsi- 
bility for what is done. If we want better government, we must 
have better politics. Whether we do depends not so much on 
those elected to office, but on the continued attention and 
action of every individual citizen. Let us recognize this 
responsibility and act accordingly. 


The Dynamic Future Of Agriculture 


THE SPENDING POWER OF FARM FAMILIES 
By RICHARD J. BABCOCK, President, Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Delivered at the Advertising Round Table, Kansas City, Missouri, December 15, 1960 


Missouri to speak on the subject of agriculture, surely 

one must wonder if this isn’t carrying coals to New- 
castle. Perhaps not necessarily so. Way back in 1877 when 
a forward thinking man by the name of Wilmer Atkinson 
began to publish a little farm paper called the Farm Journal 
it was dedicated, as he said, “to serving the interests of farm 
families within a day’s ride of Philadelphia.” 

Farm Journal is still published for farm families who live 
within a day’s ride of Philadelphia. Thanks to the jets, that 
day’s ride now includes the 900-odd farm families who read 
Farm Journal in each of our two newest states, Alaska and 
Hawaii, as well as the 3,000,000 subscribing families who live 
in the 48 contiguous states. 

And so today we are deeply concerned about agriculture 
and about farm families wherever they may be. And I was 
deeply concerned, therefore, to discover in the Wall Street 
Journal this morning an article from which I should like now 
to read you a few excerpts. I have re-arranged the order of 
some of the sentences, but without altering the meaning of 
the piece. Here is what it says: 

“Although Uncle Sam is spending some three and a 
half billion dollars each year to support farm prices, the 
farm surplus which now ties up $9.1 billion of federal 
funds is heading for a record $10 billion next year.” 

Then the Journal goes on to say: 

“And farmers are leaving the land at the tai. of one 
every five minutes. And net income per farm is roughly 
14 per cent lower than in 1951. 

“Reapportionment, based on the 1960 Census, definitely 
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will leave farm states with fewer house seats, and electoral 
votes, than they have now, putting more power into urban 
centers, City-elected legislators will have little incentive 
to aid the dwindling number of farmers to either higher 
government outlays, or to programs resulting in higher 
food prices.” 


You who live so close to some of the finest farms in America, 
may have a little different picture than our friends at the Wall 
Street Journal do. You know the more successful they become, 
the farther most city people are away from agriculture. A 
friend of mine told me that in the school his son attends they 
took the first grade pupils, and asked them where milk came 
from. Would you believe me, they said, “The refrigerator,” 
“the supermarket,” “the milkman”—but nobody knew about 
the cow. 

The better we get at farming, the farther rhost people are 
away from it. We are getting pretty good at it, and the result 
is that we're heading for some real trouble, I think, if more 
people don’t recognize and realize the accomplishments of our 
agriculture and what it means to our country as a whole. 

I'm sure that for many of you, your businesses keep you 
pretty well aware of the farm market. Even if you don’t do 
business with the farm market, if you live in this area, you 
know that agricultural money is a prime source of the total 
income of your whole city, just as it is with many other cities. 

And because this is true, I think that you have an obligation, 
as well as an opportunity, to make it a part of your work to 
see that more people know more about agriculture. 

Now, let's take the point that our friends at the Wall Street 
Journal make about supports, subsidies, and surpluses. 
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Probably you are aware of the fact that only 21 agricultural 
products out of about 250 that farmers produce are supported. 
The others are not. 

You probably know that 60 per cent of agricultural income 
is from unsupported commodities. 

Our big and our pressing problem is the abnormal supply 
of grain—grain sorghums, corn, wheat—particularly wheat. 
Now in an industry such as agriculture, where you have four 
million entrepreneurs, each trying to guess what will be the 
thing to make—and many of them with an opportunity to do 
quite a bit of switching—it would be rather remarkable if 
they didn’t at some time wind up growing too much of the 
same thing at the same time. Industry, with all of its large 
resources and its advice and counsel, has a wonderful way of 
doing the same thing. The problem we face now, that we have 
faced over a period of time, and that we must continue to 
face is that we have an over-abundance of certain commodities. 

And the government, which has been paying for the excess 
production, and which we can’t dispose of at home or abroad, 
is, as the boys down below would say, facing the moment of 
truth. 

But what is the truth? The Farm Bureau, with 1,600,000 
members, takes the point of view that we should gradually 
return to market prices, and give up government-supported 
prices. In other words, let's have less government, turn over 
production to the more efficient on a gradual basis, and step 
back. 

On the other hand, there are other groups, like the Farmer's 
Union, who feel quite differently about it. They feel that the 
government should step right in, up the supports, and decide 
who can produce what, and how much, and how. 

There are no pat answers to this situation. I think you will 
agree that the mew secretary of agriculture is very apt to 
exercise more of the powers the secretary has, and which the 
present secretary hasn't used. I would doubt very seriously if 
anything radical would be done in the immediate future, how- 
ever. In terms of wheat, for example, most of it is in the ground 
already, and Congress is not apt to enact retroactive laws. So, 
I think you can say we're going to do it again, so far as wheat 
is concerned. But this is only part, albeit an important part, of 
the activities in agriculture. 

Let's look at the second point in that Wall Street Journal 
article: “Farmers are leaving the land at the rate of one every 
five minutes.” I frankly must compliment the “other journal” 
on its dramatic way of making a point, but I must vehemently 
challenge the implications of that statement that farming is 
becoming less important. 

The new Census data are just now appearing and as of 
December 1 we have data from 35 states. (Just the other day 
I learned that there is a difference of opinion between the 
Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture on 
the accuracy of the Census count; the USDA believing that 
the Census understates the number of farms. ) 

But if we accept the Census count for the 35 states in hand 
and project, on that basis, for the remaining 15 states—then 
we can expect the Census to report that total number of U. S. 
farms is just under 4,000,000—a decrease of more than 800,000 
since the 1954 Census. 

On the same basis, it would appear that the number of 
commercial farms will be in the neighborhood of 2,700,000 
or about 600,000 less than in 1954. 

Unquestionably, the fact that the Census will report sub- 
stantially fewer farms will, automatically, confirm the opinion 
many hold that agriculture and farm families are becoming less 
and less important. 

We wonder how many will note that 20 per cent of the 
decline represents merely a change in definition, and not a 
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change in where people live and what they do. 

We wonder, too, how many will have noticed another change 
which the Census found it necessary to make because of the 
growth in the economic importance of farm families. 

Like the Census of 1954, the new Census divides commercial 
farms into classes depending upon the value of agricultural 
products sold. 

But there is an important diffetence. In 1954 you operated 
a Class I farm if your farm produced and sold agricultural 
products worth $25,000. Today you've got to hit $40,000 
to be a Class I farmer. 

In 1954 you had a Class III farm if you produced and sold 
$5,000 worth of agricultural products. Today you must produce 
and sell twice as much to be a Class III farmer. 

In the 35 states for which information has been released 
from the 1959 Census, there are now 580,000 farms with gross 
incomes of more than $10,000 from the sale of agricultural 
products—an increase of more than one-third in the number 
of such farms in just five years! 

In Missouri there were 140,321 commercial farms by the 
1954 count. The 1960 count shows 106,685. But in 1954 
Missouri had only 15,326 farms producing $10,000 or more 
of agricultural products! 

In 1959 Missouri had 27,071 farms producing and market- 
ing more than $10,000 worth of agricultural products! 

While we are on the subject of individual states, and bearing 
in mind that folks in New York are said to know little or 
nothing about any place west of the Hudson River—I wonder 
how many of the people on the west bank of the Missouri 
know that in the little, highly industrialized Eastern state of 
New Jersey there are more farms producing $40,000 or more 
in agricultural products than there are in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota or Kentucky? 

Now let's look at another statement in the Wall Street 
Journal—that net income per farm is roughly 14 per cent 
lower than in 1951. 

When it comes to farming and income, the most commonly 
quoted figure, currently, is $11 billion, the icem which appears 
at the bottom of the Department of Agriculture’s summation 
of the farm income situation. 

This is the net, received from farming after expenses. It is 
comprised of some $8 billion in cash and $3 billion of cash 
values represented by credits for the rental valuc: of farm 
dwellings and the worth attributed to the farm furnished foods 
consumed on the farm. 

True, this net from agriculture is the farmer's way of know- 
ing what he got for himself for all he produced after he paid 
the costs of production. 

True, all too often, this does mot represent a satisfactory 
return for the investment of time and money. Too many 
farmers have been caught in the toils of a cost-price squeeze. 
More on this later. 

But the net income from farming is not a measure of the 
magnitude of the business of farming in the over-all scheme 
of the total national economy. Neither is it any measure of 
the purchasing power of farm families—for consumer goods 
or the products of industry used in the business of farming. 

The purchasing power of farm families includes, also, the 
$26 billion they spend in production—for feed, seed, fuel, 
lubricants, tires, repairs, maintenance, labor, taxes, interest, 
depreciation—all of the things they must buy and pay for 
before they can net the $11 billion from the business of 
farming. 

And then there is still another big chunk of money which 
is often overlooked—the $8 billion which is received and 
earned from beyond their own farms. Part of it is pay for 
off-the-farm work. Some of it is from rents, royalties, dividends, 
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interest, pensions and annuities. 

Total up the $11 billion net from agriculture, the $26 billion 
spent for production and the $8 billion of other income and 
you come up with $45 billion which is quite a tidy sum in 
terms of both the total economy and in terms of those who 
sell to farm families. 

In the light of this larger measurement of agriculture’s im- 
portance—what has been the trend? 


During the five years 1940-1945 farm families grossed $116 
billion. In the five years 1945 to 1950 the gross from all 
sources went up to $188 billion. In the five years 1950 to 1955 
this gross take rose to $206.5 billion. In the past five years 
it has edged up to $211 billion. Currently, we are operating at 
a new five year rate of $234 billion and this five year period 
has only just begun. 

True, by changes in definition, by consolidation and attrition, 
the mumber of farms has decreased from 6.6 million to 4 
million in the last 20 years. But the total spending power of 
agriculture has more than doubled and the spending power per 
farm has nearly tripled! 

Are these the earmarks of an unimportant or a declining 
enterprise? 

Please don’t get the idea that we think that everything is 
hunky-dory down on the farm. 

Perhaps there are among you those who own farms—or have 
brothers, uncles or parents who have farms. If so, you are well 
aware of the fact that the relative value of farm products has 
not kept pace with other commodities—that farming today is 
a heavy capital investment business—that the average farm 
family, caught in a tight cost-price squeeze, has found it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to net a fair return for the time, risk 
and capital invested. 

Since the farm problem bears the label, “made in Washing- 
ton,” it may well be that the replacement parts for this ill- 
conceived monster may have to come from Washington—for 
a while. But it brings to mind the story of the two skeletons 
in the closet. One rattled to the other, “How the dickens did 
we get in here?” The other rattled back, “I don’t know, but if 
we had any guts we'd get out.” 

Farm families have plenty of “guts.” 

Of all the people in America, none cherish their freedom 
from restraint and control more than our farm families. To the 
complete surprise of those who don’t know farm families, this 
fact of life was made pointedly evident on November 8th. 

Regardless what is done in Washington, by the new 
administration or the one that will follow it, management 
decisions on the farm will become, increasingly, the deter- 
mining factor that regulates the final net money outcome of the 
individual farm family. 

What of the future? Perhaps we can best illustrate the forces 
at work this way— 

Twenty years ago the average American consumed 127 
pounds of red meat, 15.6 pounds of poultry, and 393 pounds 
of dairy products. 

Back in those days with a U. S. population of 129 million 
to feed and 6.6 million farms to produce— 

We needed 16 billion pounds of red meats, 2 billion pounds 
of poultry, and 51 billion pounds of dairy products— 

Which meant that the average farm then had orders for 
about 2,400 pounds of red meat, 300 pounds of poultry, and 
7,700 pounds of dairy products. 

But today, we have 50 million more people to feed in the 
U. S. than we had 20 years ago. And they are eating more 
livestock and livestock products than ever before. Now we 
need 28 billion pounds of red meat, 6 billion pounds of 
poultry and 71 billion pounds of dairy products. 

Dividing those needs by our fewer farms we come up with 
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the startling fact that the average ‘arm must now produce 
more than 7,000 pounds of red meat, not 2400; 1500 pounds 
of poultry, not 300; and nearly 18,000 pounds of dairy products 
instead of 7,700 pounds. 

But that is not the end of this story—nor is the end in sight. 

In the next 20 years—unless the well-established habits of 
people change radically over-night—we are going to have 
another 80 million Americans to feed. Moreover, they are 
going to be eating still more meat and livestock products each. 

Simply stated, this means that if we hold our present number 
of farms, the demand for livestock and livestock products, per 
farm, which already is 244 times as great as it was only 20 
years ago, will continue to rise rapidly. 

How has the farmer of today met this demand and how will 
the farmer of tomorrow meet it? 

While it is true that the average farm has been getting 
larger, the total land in farming has changed very little during 
the past 20 years. The increase in the size of our farms is due, 
— to consolidation. We have fewer farms but bigger 

arms. 

And, contrary to what many think, the growth in the size 
of the average farm has not come about - a jump in the 
number of really big farms. The big increase has been in the 
number of middle-size farms—those of less than a section, 
the joining of the little farms to the moderate-sized farms to 
make the kind of farms we have today. 

And contrary to what many think, agriculture is not headed 
toward big corporate operations. 

At the last tally, 90 per cent of the farms were family farms 
—a figure that has remained relatively unchanged for the past 
20 years. 

Many of the most astute farm economists feel that we won't 
see very much change in the size of the average farm over the 
next ten years. Not much new land will be added to the total 
land in agriculture in the future—probably not enough to 
offset the land which industry and housing developments will 
bid away from farming. 

How, then, are we going to meet the demand for greater 
production to feed a bigger, hungrier nation? 

The answer is—we will do it in very much the same way 
in which we have produced so much more with so many fewer 
farms and so many fewer farm workers in the past 20 years. 
Only more so. 

Obviously, to feed a larger population with better appetites, 
farm families will have to grow still more in their productive 
capacity. 

The challenge to the individual farmer will be—“How can 
I raise more and earn more with the land I have now?” 

And the answer will be: Better management; still more 
substitution of knowledge and machinery for the limited power 
of the muscles of man and beast, and an even greater use of 
the purchased inputs that step up output. 

And this means that the farm family will become an even 
bigger customer of business and industry. 

What manner of people will operate these larger and more 
productive establishments? Already we know quite a bit about 
them. 

First of all, they have more than an average amount of 
confidence in their own judgment. In the language of that 
much quoted commercial, they think for themselves. 

Because that is true, they take in large quantities of in- 
formation. And then they make up their own minds. 

They are more willing risk takers. They are much more 
concerned with rests than with what the neighbors may 
think. 

And because these better producers have. not only the 
appetite for the facts but the capacity to weigh them, you and 
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we have more influence among them than ever before. 

The upper-end farm operator families are not interested in 
the time-honored “how to” stuff of yesterday any more than 
you are in your business. They are already doing a top job of 
farming by conventional standard and maybe a step beyond. 
They ask you and they ask us, “What do you have that is new 
today?” 

The boundaries of states and regions thus become relatively 
unimportant insofar as the movement of ideas is concerned. 
Today farm families are judging the validity of ideas not by 
their point of origin but by their point of application. The test 
of any idea is not “Where did it come from?” but rather, 
“Will it work for me?” 

I am sometimes frightened when people say to me, “What 
are you going to do about your circulation, now that there are 
so many fewer farms?” Please understand, I am not frightened 
about what we are going to do but by the apparent widespread 
lack of understanding of what is happening. 

As the level of managerial skill, investment and earning 
Capacity rises among farm families as a whole, so does our 
Opportunity to serve. 

Today we serve about half of all the farm families in the 
nation, two-thirds of the above average and 90 per cent of the 
top farm families. Tomorrow we will serve an even larger share. 

But we cannot and do not measure our potential or our 
usefulness solely in terms of the number of farms or even 
the number of farm operator families. We must encourage 
and permit the inclusion of the partners in production—those 
who supply the imputs which have made possible the vastly 
increased output of agriculture today. 

Bankers, feed dealers, implement dealers, veterinarians, farm 
supply store proprietors, agricultural product buyers—all of 
these need to know what is happening in farming. They, too, 
need to get the facts that matter to them no matter where they 
happen—and promptly. 

As a point of interest, among all of the major farm publi- 
cations, only Farm Journal restricts the sale of its magazine to 
those who take an active interest in farming. Unless you can 
answer “yes” to at least one of these questions: “Do you own, 
rent, Operate, manage, work or live on a farm, or engage in 
a profession dealing with farm families?”—you may not 
become a subscriber to Farm Journal. 

In the midst of change, some things do not change. Agri- 
culture continues to be a famsly business. The Board of Di- 
rectors’ meetings are held around the dining room table or 
the kitchen table. 

Over here is papa. He’s the President and Chairman of the 
Board. Right here is mama. She’s Vice-President and Secretary. 
And sometimes, when she puts her foot down, you get the 
distinct impression that she is the majority stockholder as well! 

Let us consider mama for a moment. We pay a great deal 
of attention to her because she is a mighty important factor 
in this big-buying family unit. And so do many of the leading 
agricultural product advertisers—like John Deere with their 
recipe pages in their own farm publication, The Furrow, and 
the Allis-Chalmers company with their “kitchen film.” 

Don’t overlook the importance of the farmer's wife in the 
major decisions having to do with the business of farming. 
She knows the business. She’s a part of the business. And she'll 
participate in the business—as a sales instigator or as a sales 
obstacle. 

Of course, the more productive our agriculture becomes the 
more remote most city people are from it. When it comes 
to selling farm families as people, too many people in town 
are too far away really to know and perhaps really to care 
what actually interests farm families. 

In an over-all advertising sense, we've become a pack of 
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head-hunters. Headlong and hell-bent we go. Whose head, 
how they think, and what they like doesn’t seem to count. It's 
numbers we're after. Our slip-stick is showing. And in terms 
of opportunities, our sales are slipping. 

Since when is talking at people the same as communicating 
with people? 

We build Farm Journal to be the magazine farm families 
depend on for a good life as well as a good living. That's why 
we devote more than a third of our editorial content to the 
special interests of farm women and why a third of our editors 
are women who know farm life. 

Does it pay off in reader interest among farm women? 

Ordinarily, nowadays, when you want to find the answer 
to a question like that you appropriate $100,000 to conduct 
a survey and then spend the next twelve months satisfying the 
quiz kids that the questionnaire and the sample were sound. 
By that time nobody gives a damn any more because the in- 
formation is out of date. 

Instead, we published a cookbook and offered it to our 
readers by way of our magazine at $3.95 per copy. 

The first advertisement of the cookbook in Farm Journal 
produced 51,000 orders accompanied by more than $200,000 
in cash. 

It seemed to us that this was pretty good evidence of the 
fact that farm women not only read our magazine but have a 
high regard for our ability to help them in their meal planning 
—a big job among our readers who must plan and prepare 
37 million more meals per week than an equal number of 
urban women. 

To my recollection, no one has disagreed with the soundness 
of our sample. Instead of spending $100,000 on a survey, we 
took in more than $200,000 on the book itself. And we've 
added some nice new food product advertising to the pages 
of our magazine. 

In my book, that is effective research! 

You have been most indulgent and I don’t want to wear 
out my welcome. Let me summarize my points: 

The consolidation of our farms into fewer, larger, more 
profitable units is a growth process. 

These bigger, better-managed farms are not only producing 
more food and fibre to meet the growing needs but, in the 
process, they are producing a better livelihood for the families 
that operate them and, thereby, creating a still bigger market 
for the goods and services of business and industry. 

The spending power of farm families and the significance 
of agriculture to the over-all economy is mot measured by the 
net mcome from farming alone. Rather it is measured by the 
total expenditures of farm families. 

Regardless of what is done in Washington, management 
decisions on the farm will become, increasingly, the deter- 
mining factor which regulates the final net money outcome of 
the individual farm family. 

The size of the average farm is not due to increase materially. 
Increased production must come from better management and 
even greater use of purchased inputs. 

Farming in America will remain a family business operated 
by families who are looking for worthwhile new ideas. 

As you can see, we have great faith and good reason to 
believe in the Dynamic Future of Agriculture and our own 
ability to have and to hold an important place in that future. 

You who live so close to so many of the nation’s top farm 
families have a special obligation and opportunity to know 
and to sell the true significance of the huge and growing farm 
market to others. Don’t fail in that obligation. 

And you know now what we mean when we say, “When 
you are talking to farm families don’t talk a¢ them. Communi- 
cate with them!” 
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Lincoln’s Rhetorical Style 


A REFLECTION OF HIS PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT G. GUNDERSON, Professor of Speech & Theatre, Indiana University, and Executive Vice-President, 
Speech Association of America 


Delivered in honor of Andrew T. Weaver at the Speech Association convention, Saint Louis, Missouri, December 28, 1960 


rhetorical style, particularly in the presence of Andrew 

T. Weaver. Few personalities of the past or present have 
been more intimately exposed to public scrutiny than Abraham 
Lincoln. Historians have delved into every nook and cranny 
of his psyche and catalogued his every action. One hundred 
years ago this morning, for example, Lincoln sat for Cincinnati 
sculptor, Thomas O. Jones, in an improvised studio in the 
Saint Nicholas Hotel in Springfield. One hundred years ago 
tomorrow, Lincoln and his secretary, John Hay, packed up 
their papers and moved from the Governor's room in the 
Illinois State House to a dingy room above Abe’s brother-in- 
law’s store. Here the President-Elect hoped to compose his 
forthcoming inaugural in somewhat more privacy. One hundred 
and one years ago, on April 27, 1859, the prairie lawyer called 
on the Editor of the Central Illinois Gazette in West Urbana. 
Honored to show Lincoln the hospitality of his editorial 
sanctum, the host concluded, “Few men can make an hour pass 
more agreeably.” 

Thanks to Roy P. Basler and the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion, scholars now have a published version of almost every 
extant document ever composed by Lincoln. Basler’s nine- 
volume Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln provides the 
student of rhetorical style a deep insight into the man himself. 
In some respects, however, Basler’s carefully authenticated 
reports are less exciting than the colorful, but sometimes ques- 
tionable, yaras of William H. Herndon. Basler provides a 
165-page listing of forgeries and doubtful compositions, in- 
cluding lively examples of frontier stylistic genius such as “The 
Chronicles of Reuben,” “Adam and Eve’s Wedding Song,” and 
“Sampson's Ghost.” 

Certain distinctive features of Lincoln’s style reflect his 
limited frontier heritage. According to his own testimony, he 
attended school “by littles.” In preparing an autobiography for 
partisan purposes on the eve of the 1860 canvass, he concluded 
that the “agregate [which he misspelled] of all his schooling 
did not amount to one year.” John Hanks testified that he kept 
Aesop’s Fables and the Bible “always within reach” and that 
he read them again and again. Years later Billy Herndon, his 
law partner, said that these works “furnished him with the 
many figures of speech and parables which he used with such 
happy effect . . .” Herndon, who was something of an in- 
tellectual, said that “Lincoln read less and thought more than 
any man in America.” Herndon should have made an ex- 
ception of newspapers, however, for Lincoln was an avid 
newspaper reader, much to the annoyance of Mrs. Lincoln who 
once complained because still another miserable paper was 
added to those already tossed upon her doorstep. In later years, 
Lincoln read Shakespeare: King Lear, Richard the Third, 
Hamlet, and especially Macbeth. Like some would-be scholars, 
he used source materials, but kept little if any record of his 
borrowing. When Charles C. Nott edited his Cooper Institute 
Address, he asked Lincoln for his sources. “I did not preserve 
memoranda of my investigations,” Lincoln replied; “and I 
could not now re-examine and make notes, without an ex- 
penditure of time which I can not bestow upon it.” 

In examining Lincoln’s record, the rhetorical scholar cannot 
help but be impressed by the dominant role of speechmaking. 


T IS OF COURSE presumptuous to analyze Lincoln's 


The first manuscript in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection is 
a deposition by a New Salem neighbor, Dr. John Allen, who 
recalled that young Abe used to walk six miles to practice 
polemics before a Sangamon County debating society. The 
“polemics,” explained the doctor, sometimes equalled “the best 
farces in the theatre.” The biographer of his Indiana years, 
Louis Warren, claims he “majored in declamation and story- 
telling.” A Gentryville contemporary testified that Abe’s “jokes 
and stories were . . . odd, original, and witty.” As a lawyer in 
Illinois, Lincoln described extemporaneous speaking as “the 
lawyer's avenue to the public.” As President, he articulated the 
most profound justification of democracy—not in essays or 
written proclamations—but in speeches. 

The spelling of some words eluded Lincoln even unto the 
day of his death. His endorsement on one of the most eloquent 
documents of all our history, the Second Inaugural, spells in- 
augural with an e. He never bothered to discover the approved 
spelling of the name Greeley, even in letters to the New York 
Tribune. How that must have annoyed the irascible editor who 
was never overly fond of Lincoln in any event! 

Dismayed by his grammar, editors often described his style 
as crude or rough. His rustic speech habits persisted, intruding 
even in formal documents of state. Subject verb agreement, 
particularly agreement involving does and don’t, caused trouble 
even after he assumed the Presidency. Our “candidate don't 
suit us,” he told the House of Representatives in 1848; “That 
ain’t true,” he shouted at hecklers in Vandalia in 1856; he 
preferred to call girls gals. Isaac N. Arnold, a “literary dude” 
in the testimony of Herndon, insisted on substituting the more 
accepted form in his biography. 

Despite occasional lapses in grammar, Lincoln attempted to 
express himself with meticulous precision. His errors resulted 
from the persistence of frontier practice rather than from care- 
lessness, as is evident in this reply to the editor of his Cooper 
Institute speech: “So far as it is intended merely to improve 
in grammar and elegance of composition,” Lincoln wrote, “I 
am quite agreed; but I do not wish the sense changed, or 
modified, to a hair's breadth. And you, not having studied the 
particular points so closely as I have, can not be quite sure 
that you do not change the sense when you do not intend it. 
For instance, in a note at bottom of first page, you proposed 
to substitute ‘Democrats’ for ‘Douglas.’ But what I am saying 
there is true of Douglas, and is not true of ‘Democrats’ gen- 
erally; so that the proposed substitution would be a very con- 
siderable blunder.” With appropriate foresight, Abe asked to 
see the proof sheets. 

Lincoln's great reputation as a storyteller, of course, springs 
inherently from his frontier heritage. Senator Charles Sumner, 
a New Englander not completely without condescension, says 
that he never lacked “a familiar story to illustrate his meaning.” 
“When he spoke,” Sumner recalled, “the recent West seemed 
to vie with the ancient East in apologue and fable. His ideas 
moved, as the beasts entered Noah’s ark, in pairs. At times his 
illustrations . . . seemed to be not less important than the 
argument, which he always enforced with a certain intensity 
of manner and voice.” His devastating mimicry enhanced the 
humor of his stories and probably contributed greatly to their 
persuasive effect. 
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In his early career, Lincoln sometimes spared himself the 
rigors of preparation by relying on his talent for illustration. 
In a speech at Belleville in 1840, Abe “predicated his whole 
speech” upon an inconsequential incident that he had observed 
en route. “How very fortunate for the Whigs,” taunted the 
local Democratic editor, “that Mr. Lincoln saw the sale of 
... [a] one-eyed horse that day.” During the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate at Alton in 1858, Lincoln ridiculed the split between 
Senator Douglas and President Buchanan, hoping that each 
would “prosecute the war against one another in the most 
vigorous manner.” He dramatized his own impartiality in this 
Democratic squabble by comparing his position with that of 
the frontier wife whose husband was locked in a deadly en- 
counter with a ferocious bear. “Go it, husband!” she shouted. 
“Go it, bear!” 

Lincoln’s reputation as a humorist rests primarily on his 
earlier speeches and his private conversations. His intuitive use 
of understatement, hyperbole, and frustrated expectation can 
be easily exemplified. In giving marital advice to his friend, 
Joshua F. Speed, Lincoln quoted a maxim of his father’s: “ ‘If 
you make a bad bargain, Sug it all the tighter.’” In a debate 
with Douglas, he called popular sovereignty “as thin as the 
homeopathic soup that was made by boiling the shadow of a 
pigeon that had starved to death.” In 1861, he wrote a cryptic 
note to the Secretary of War: Please have the Adjutant 
General ascertain whether 2nd Lieut. . . . Alexander E. Drake, 
is not entitled to promotion. His wife thinks he is. Please have 
this looked into.” When Mrs. Lincoln telegraphed for money 
while on a shopping spree in Philadelphia, the President re- 
plied with the money and an afterthought: “Tell Tad the goats 
and father are very well—especially the goats.” 

Since the proper projection of humor requires great poise, 
confidence, and flawless timing, Lincoln’s successful use of it 
suggests that he possessed these qualities of delivery. After 
a routine speech in Congress—to get “the hang of the House” 
as he said—he wrote Herndon, “I find speaking here and else- 
where about the same thing. I was about as badly scared, and 
no worse, as I am when I speak in court.” 

Benjamin Thomas, author of the best one-volume biography, 
claims that Lincoln had no equal “for lucidity of statement and 
ability to clarify by means of homely analogies,” many of 
which have become a part of our American idiom. Here are 
some samples of his less familiar images: Sending men to 
McClellan's army, he said, was “like shovelling fleas across a 
barnyard.” Trying to make presidential aspirant Lewis Cass into 
a military man was “like so many mischievous boys tying a 
dog to a bladder of beans.” In ridiculing Democrats for con- 
stantly recalling the glories of General Jackson, he said: “Like 
a horde of hungry ticks you have stuck to the tail of the 
Hermitage lion to the end of his life; and you are still sticking 
to it, and drawing a loathsome sustenance from it, after he is 
dead.” In speaking of persuasion to temperance advocates, he 
reminded them of the axiom: “A ‘drop of honey catches more 
flies than a gallon of gall.’” 

Daniel K. Dodge, a student of Lincoln's style, finds the 
highest percentage of imagery not in his speeches or in his 
conversations but in his telegrams, particularly in orders to 
his generals. What military man could fail to appreciate this 
vivid advice to General Hooker: “. . . I would not take any 
risk of being entangled upon the river, like an ox jumped half 
over the fence, and liable to be torn by dogs in front and 
rear without a fair chance to gore one way or kick the other.” 

Lincoln defended his use of homely imagery. When the 
public printer objected to the use of the term “sugar coated” 
in a state paper, Lincoln replied that he would alter it only 
when people could not understand the phrase. 

Lincoln's style is not always colorful or vivid. Occasionally, 
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it bears the mark of a calculating prairie lawyer. A large 
portion of the Collected Works, the legal correspondence, is 
singularly dull and uninteresting, though generally charac- 
terized by clarity, economy, and blunt logic. Billy Herndon 
thought him unexcelled “in the ability . . . to strip bare a 
proposition through analysis,” though sometimes his partner 
felt that Abe “spent too much time in drawing inferences . . . 
and in reasoning out his positions.” His secretary, John Hay, 
said, “He can rake a sophism out of its hole better than all 
the trained logicians of all schools.” Often he accomplished 
this with a series of devastating questions, sometimes with as 
many as nine questions in an uninterrupted sequence. “Is 
there,” he asked in a question with contemporary significance, 
“in all republics, this inherent and fatal weakness?” “Must a 
government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its 
own people, or too weak to maintain its own existence?” 

Sometimes Lincoln must have shattered his listeners by his 
blunt frankness. In his farewell to Herndon, when one might 
expect a display of sentiment, Lincoln blurted, “I want you to 
tell me how many times you have been drunk.” The economy 
of phrasing so characteristic of his style can be traced to his 
legal training and to the shortage of writing material in his 
youth. Writing compositions with a piece of charcoal on the 
back of a wooden shovel tends to encourage a certain succinct- 
ness of style. 

Some Presidential papers lack the eloquence commonly 
associated with Lincoln. As Richard Hofstadter has said, the 
Emancipation Proclamation has “all the moral grandeur of 
a bill of lading.” The rhetorician finds a document prompted 
not by simple justice but one based “upon military necessity.” 
It includes no denunciation of slavery, no ringing assertion of 
freedom or equality, no humanitarian impulse of any kind. 
Its cold, legal phraseology was motivated by Lincoln's astute 
evaluation of public opinion; he tailored his language to suit 
the body politic, invoking as he said, “the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” In 
exposing his sophistry, the London Spectator said: “The prin- 
ciple is not that a human being cannot justly own another, but 
that he cannot own him unless he is loyal to the United 
States.” 

It is fashionable to say—and fairly obvious—that Lincoln 
developed from a frontier stump speaker to a spokesman for 
all humanity. Recalling his basic conservatism, many con- 
temporary radicals felt that they deserved a measure of credit 
for his progress. Speaking for the radicals, Wendell Phillips 
once asserted, if Lincoln demonstrated a capacity for growth, 
“it is because we watered him.” 

Lincoln cannot be properly explained as an animistic 
primitive lacking in the knowledge of grammatical and rhetori- 
cal principles. He should not be stereotyped as a storyteller 
or as a kind of linguistic Grandma Moses, specializing in vivid 
specific detail, colorful frontier analogies, and humorous illus- 
trations. Although these qualities may have distinguished his 
private conversation and much of his early speechmaking, his 
truly great utterances owe their distinctive eloquence to quite 
different characteristics. Indeed, his most eloquent statements, 
the Farewell at Springfield, the Gettysburg Address, and the 
First and Second Inaugurals contain no humor, no anecdotes, 
and little imagery of any sort. Instead, these speeches feature 
balanced sentence structure, antithesis, and compelling rhythm: 
“The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here.” 

Lincoln’s majestic prose rhythm must certainly have come 
from his intimate acquaintance with the King James version 
of the Bsble. But oddly enough his early attempts at poetry 
give no indication whatever of his later stylistic genius. “The 
Bear Hunt” and “My Childhood Home I See Again,” com- 
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posed about the time he served in Congress, are but parodies 
of the prevailing poetic fashion of the day. A few verses of 
“The Bear Hunt” will serve to identify his poetry as sentimental 
doggerel: 


“When first my father settled here, 

"Twas then the frontier line: 

The panther’s scream, filled night 
with fear 

And bears preyed on the swine. 


“But wo for Bruin’s short lived fun 
When rose the squealing cry; 

Now man and horse, with dog and gun 
For vengeance, at him fly!” 


And so on, for twenty-two verses. One can understand why 
Lincoln confessed that he “doubted if he really knew what the 
harmony of sound was.” 

Ultimately, of course, Lincoln's style is but a reflection of 
his enigmatic personality. An early biographer, Josiah Holland, 
said that he “opened himself to men in different directions.” 
Carl Sandburg said he could be “hard as rock and soft as 
drifting fog.” Billy Herndon saw him as “the most secretive, 
reticent, shut-mouthed man that ever lived.” “His ambition,” 
said Herndon, “was a little engine that knew no rest.” 

But Lincoln’s ambition was tempered by a pervasive 
modesty, perhaps the most clearly defined attribute of his 
style. “If the good people choose to keep me in the back- 
ground,” the young Railsplitter said in his first political com- 
munication, “I have been too familiar with disappointment to 
be much chagrined.” When Lincoln looked for a political job 
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after his single term in Congress, Herndon recalled that 
“melancholy dripped from him as he walked.” There is nothin, 
about me,” Lincoln said, “which would authorize me to think 
of a first class office.” Less than a year before his nomination 
in Chicago, he wrote, “I must say I do not think myself fit 
for the Presidency.” After he had been nominated, he wrote 
a defeated candidate identifying himself as “the humblest of 
all whose names were before the convention.” In submitting 
his letter of acceptance to the Chairman of the Notification 
Committee, he hoped his answer was “sufficiently brief to do 
no harm.” After the Republican victories of 1863, he was glad 
that he had not, “by native depravity . . . done anything bad 
enough to prevent the good result.” After his Gettysburg 
Address, he told Edward Everett, “I am pleased to know that, 
in your judgment, the little I did say was not entirely a failure.” 
When the actor, James Hackett, published a personal letter 
reflecting upon his literary accomplishment, Lincoln assured 
Hackett he was used to such criticism. “I have endured a great 
deal of ridicule without much malice; and I have received a 
great deal of kindness, not quite free from ridicule.” 

A mystical determinism pervaded Lincoln’s thinking and 
enhanced his sense of humility. “I claim not to have controlled 
events,” he said, “but confess plainly that events have con- 
trolled me.” Again, as always, he was unduly modest. By 
influencing men’s behavior, he helped to fashion what he chose 
to call destiny. His elevated speechmaking gave purpose to 
fratricidal war. “This,” he said in a statement to Congress in 
1861, “is essentially a people’s contest . . . to elevate the 
condition of men-—to lift artificial weights from all shoulders; 
to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all an 
unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race of life...” 


Employee Communication 


USE COMPANY PUBLICATION FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
By HARRY R. HALL, Executive Vice President, Michigan State Chamber of Commerce, Lansing, Michigan 


Delivered at the meeting of the Michigan Communicators Association, Michigan State University, Lansing, Michigan, 
January 16, 1961 


I did not come here today to tell you how to do your 

job .. . although that is a temptation. It is always easier 
to tell someone else how to perform. My function here is to 
discuss with you certain considerations that you may want to 
use in your job. 

I assume you know your responsibilities and meet them 
with a reasonable degree of satisfaction from your employers. 
Otherwise you would not be here. 

I assume you have clearly defined objectives for your re- 
spective publications . . . although I did not come here to 
evaluate these objectives . . . and I'm not sure what they are, 
with a few exceptions, after reviewing 25 different publica- 
tions edited by members of your association. Of one thing I 
am sure . . . economic education . . . economic understanding 
. .. or for that matter, the economics involved in your own 
individual business operations does not appear to be a primary 
objective. If, indeed, it is given any thought at all . . . again 
with the few notable exceptions in these 25 different publica- 
tions that I have examined . . . it was not disclosed with any 
marked degree of frequency or emphasis. 

My remarks here today are intended to provoke some serious 
thought on whether your efforts in your company publication 
are productive in developing a basic understanding of our 
competitive enterprise system, or in creating a better, more 
sympathetic understanding of your own operations. 


. T THE BEGINNING let me make a few points clear: 


Finally, it would be my hope that some candid self-analysis 
would be reflected on the pages of your publication by inclusion 
of more material designed to educate, to inform, and to in- 
fluence the thinking and attitudes of your readers in terms of 
the economics of doing business. 

Keep these objectives in mind as we discuss this subject. 

Employee communication through employee publications 
has become big business in this nation. The last study that I 
saw made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
several years ago, showed more than 8,000 company sponsored 
publications, with a monthly circulation of 300 million at an 
annual cost to management exceeding $500 million. 

Billions of words are directed to employees. A vast array 
of communications channels and revolutionary techniques have 
been developed with the objective of influencing the thinking, 
the attitudes and the actions of employees. 

Opinion polls, surveys and readership studies give evidence 
that millions of the employees read these publications. Some 
surveys have shown that 82% of the employees have confidence 
in what they read . . . YET paradoxical as it may seem . 
similar surveys made in the same companies by the same in- 
dependent experts show an appalling ignorance by the same 
employees about the plans, policies and management practices 


of the company . . . about the profits and motives of the com- 
pany ... about the relation of productivity of the employee to 
his own salary . . . about the interdependence of management 
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and worker or employer and employee . . . and about the vital 
factors and issues involved in sound employer-employee rela- 
tionships. 


For example . . . some time ago a nationwide cross-section 
survey of 1,100 manual and white collar employees taken by 
Opinion Research Corp. asked this question: “Which would 
you say had done the most to protect the freedom of the in- 
dividual in this country—government leaders, union leaders or 
business leaders?” The answers were: 


Government leaders 59% 
Union leaders 18% 
Business leaders 7% 
All three 1% 
No opinion 15% 


Another question was: “Which has done the most to im- 
prove living standards of the people in this country?” These 
employees of American business said: 


Union leaders 47% 
Government leaders 18% 
Business leaders 18% 
All three 5% 
No opinion 12% 


On another question less than half the employees surveyed 
felt that management would: 


Deal fairly with unions 47% 
Advance most deserving employees 44% 
Give good advice to govt. on taxes 33% 
Give good advice to govt. on labor laws 29% 


Yet, 82% said they could depend on management to make 
working conditions safe. 

Other surveys show: 

That only about 11% of employees have any correct 
knowledge on profits. 

That only about 14% relate profits to employee compen- 
sation. 

That 73% believe dividends have increased faster than 
wages. 

That 56% believe owners get too much of the sales dollar 
compared to employees. 

That only 34% believe production is the key to raising 
living standards. 

The few relate their own personal efforts to production. 

A recent study by a private business consultant, named Fred 
Rudge of New Canaan, Connecticut, shows that most workers 
have little confidence that private enterprise can provide ade- 
quate employment in the long run. These employees .. . a 
large percentage of them . . . believe that UNIONS must 
negotiate for a shorter work week and get federal legislation 
to force business to maintain employment. 

This study made the disclosure that although most em- 
ployees believe defense budgets have an affect on job prospects, 
few of them have any understanding whatsoever of the effect 
of government credit policies. 

They recognize that foreign competition: is a job threat but 
DO NOT relate high wage demands and labor costs to this 
competitive threat. 

I could continue with these alarming, disturbing statistical 
studies showing our appalling ignorance of economic facts of 
life, but these examples are sufficient to illustrate the need for 
better communications on these subjects. 

I ask you communicators these questions? Why do these 
employees believe in what management says about safety and 
then go out and vote for candidates and support issues that 
make it more and more difficult for management to have a 
business to make safe? 

Is it because management's publications speak forcefully, 
factually and frequently about safety, and stutter with apology 
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on the controversial issues that concern and confuse the em- 
ployees? 

Is it because the front pages of the publications are embossed 
with the prosaic pronouncements of the boss who takes thou- 
sands of vapid words to glorify the great free enterprise sys- 
tem in meaningless abstractions, when the employee is worried 
about automation, increases in the cost of living, compulsory 
union membership, and deductions from his pay check (in- 
cidentally deductions that the employee blames on manage- 
ment, not on government where the responsibility belongs )? 

Does this present any challenge to you as industrial editors 

. aS conscientious communicators . . . to do something in 
your publication to correct this condition? 

Some companies have tried to relate these inconsistencies. 
Some years ago when I was in Dayton, Ohio, I recall that the 
editors of the National Cash Register Company publication 
made exhaustive studies and found that employees were more 
interested in news about the companies finances and operations 
than they were in chit-chat about employees. The same was 
found by some other national companies who followed the 
N. C. R. example. 

In an attempt to determine why employees respect manage- 
ment's ability to provide safe working conditions or good recre- 
ational facilities, and have no faith at all in management's 
concern for employee welfare, some companies have taken 
positive steps. 

A few years ago Fred Foy, President of the Koppers Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., became concerned about these revelations dis- 
closed by scientifically conducted surveys. For a four month's 
period he checked the content of seven leading union publica- 
tions to see what kind of coverage was given such subjects as: 

The Price-Wage Spiral 
Right to Work Laws 
Corporate Taxes 
Taft-Hartley Law 
Minimum Wage Laws 

During this four month period 103 hard hitting articles ap- 
peared in these union publications on these selected subjects. 

To make a comparison, he then wrote to 50 of the largest 
companies to determine what had been published in the com- 
pany sponsored employee publications. Only 37 of the com- 
panies bothered to answer. Only 3... 1 repeat 3 .. . had 
carried anything at all on any of these subjects, and the com- 
parative coverage in terms of force and forthrightness was 
highly unfavorable for the company sponsored publications. 

Let's bring it closer to home. In preparation for this meeting 
I reviewed 25 different publications issued regularly by com- 
panies here in Michigan and represented in this association. I 
selected the following subjects for consideration to determine 
what attention was given on economic and related matters, 
pertaining to your own company or to business in general: 

The minimum wage issue 

Automation 

Employment trends 

Cost of living trends 

Rate of economic growth 

Taxes (local, state or national ) 
Supplemental unemployment benefits 
Inflation 

Economic conditions affecting employment 
Labor bargaining issues 

As subjects related to these issues because they are directly 

related to cost of doing business, I selected: 
Health Insurance 
Federal Aid to Education 
Depressed Areas Legislation 
Medical Care for the Aged 
Social Security 
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Unemployment Compensation 
Workman’s Compensation 
Pension Plans 
Featherbedding 

Copies of the publications were sent to me from several of 
your officers. I did not select them. They are supposed to be 
representative. With two exceptions, I reviewed only one copy 
of each of the 25 different company publications. 

Using these subjects as criteria, here is what I found: 

In all three issues of the Consumers Power Company I found 
an excellent demonstration of practical economic education 
concerning taxes, pension and retirement plans, economic 
literacy questions and interviews of top executives on a variety 
of economic questions about operation. 

In one issue of the Post Division of General Foods publica- 
tion I read an article on tips for filling out income tax forms, 
which was accompanied by a table on the rise in taxes during 
the last five years. 

In the Detroit Edison publication a good article related 
stock values to business volume . . . a subject little understood 
by employees according to additional surveys. 

In General News, a bi-weekly publication of the General 
Telephone Company of Michigan, there appeared a hard hit- 
ting, forthright, effective editorial about unemployment com- 
pensation. 

In the Albion Malleable Iron publication an article explained 
the reason for layoffs and reduced production schedules. 

That's all. Only five company publications out of 25 had any 
mention of these 19 economic subjects . . . even though all of 
them are of vital, and in some cases critical, concern to both 
management and labor. These 25 companies have a total em- 
ployment of 125,000. 

To get a comparison, I checked just two issues of Solidarity 
the UAW publication of Michigan. No less than ten well 
written articles on these subjects appeared in these two issues. 
Most of the other articles . . . in mumerous cases attacks on 
employers . . . referred to the subjects with frequency. 

Incidentally, a recent study published by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Michigan, shows that political 
news and viewpoints made up to 25.84% of the total column 
inches available in 43 leading union periodicals during the 
first 8 months of 1960. 

In addition, this study revealed that three times as much 
space was given such matters as public welfare, health legisla- 
tion, aid to education, housing, depressed areas, and aid to the 
aged as given to strictly political campaigns. 

The study further showed a strong interest in economic 
education with about 17% of the column inches devoted to 
legislative matters which could be classified as economic in 
nature. 

It would be helpful if the same men would make the same 
study, using the same criteria for 43 leading company publica- 
tions. We would probably have the answer to the strange re- 
sults of the surveys that I mentioned earlier. 

Let me give you an example of a company that did some- 
thing about this situation. A specialty printing company had an 
expensively printed four color monthly employee magazine. It 
was filled with the names and pictures of hundreds of em- 
ployees in gossip columns, and carried such screamingly excit- 
ing news as whose secretary was leaving to have a baby every 
week. Ir showed frequent pictures of the President making an 
award to an employee who had not missed a single coffee break 
for a whole month. The photography was perfect, the layout 
professional, the paper stock expensive, and the tone intended 
to create the impression of one big happy, merry-making 
family with everybody loving everybody else. If anybody had 
any doubt about this, the pictures of the pregnant women 
proved the point. 
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However, when management had to negotiate with the 14 
different unions at contract time, none of this cordiality, jovial- 
ity and brotherly love seemed to permeate the thinking of 
union leaders who still make economically unfeasible demands. 

An independent study by an outside consulting firm showed 
the reason. While the company was spending thousands of 
dollars to publish a magazine that was full of inane insipidities, 
the various unions were issuing mimeographed handouts with 
ringing editorials on the issues at stake in the negotiations. 
Bitter denunciation of management's position went unans- 
wered. Unread editorials full of pontificating profundities 
about the concept of teamwork used all the space in the com- 
pany publication, while the union talked about take-home pay 
and gave gross exaggerations about company profits. 

So a change in policy was effected under prodding by the 
management consultant. A small weekly publication took the 
place of the four color magazine. It was mailed to the home. It 
gave management's viewpoint on all the issues that the survey 
disclosed as concerns, worries and frustrations of employees. No 
punches were pulled. Management went so far as to tell in 
non-apologetic terms why they felt a particular candidate for 
office was preferable to a union-supported candidate. 

The response was overwhelmingly favorable to management, 
because employees acted in the same intelligent manner they 
can be expected to act when given an opportunity to get the 
facts in simple, understandable and logical terms. 

What does all this have to do with the subject at hand today? 
Just this! 

With these facts I've tried to demonstrate dramatically the 
glaring need for better interpretation of our economy—our 
economic system—our private business operations. 

As editors, communicators, public relations specialists, you 
have the unique opportunity to explain the companies’ prob- 
lems, plans, policies, motives and the economics of operation. 
You have not just an opportunity, but an obligation to relate 
the employee to the products, processes and productivity that 
occupy so much of management’s time, thought and talent. By 
interpreting the economics of your own individual business, 
you interpret the economics of the American competitive en- 
terprise system ... not in glowing generalities, but in relation 
to a man’s bread and butter . . . in relation to his family . . . in 
relation to his payroll . . . his everyday life . . . his future 
security. 

I mentioned that surveys show a popular acceptance of em- 
ployee publications, a high rate of believability, a high per- 
centage of credibility. Why not capitalize on that acceptability 
and use the space to give facts that win friends and influence 
people for competitive enterprise. 

Anemic announcements, cute layouts, and vapory verbigera- 
tion on so-called safe non-controversial subjects is no answer to 
the terrifying misconceptions that exist primarily because exist- 
ing channels of communication are not utilized for economic 
education. 

Enough companies have used the forthright, direct, face-the- 
facts approach to prove that business and the economic system 
can be explained and interpreted effectively. Look at what 
the General Electric Company has done in communications 
with employees. Weirton Steel, Koppers Company, Armstrong 
Cork, and numerous others could be mentioned as a growing 
mass of evidence that a respected management will get a re- 
spectable and fair hearing with employees if it just has the 
courage to speak in a firm, informed voice through its own 
publications. 

In telling the story of the economics of doing business we 
need to recognize that many proposals for reforming the Amer- 
ican economy stem from human problems, human desires, 
human wants. Social Security, retirement plans, hospitalization, 
unemployment compensation are snndeal benefits today. They 
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have become potent patent medicine pleas by political prac- 
titioners because business has failed to interpret the personal 
implications of abuse of these basically acceptable benefits. 

Survey after survey show the unions or government getting 
all the credit for improvement of working conditions, while we 
spend millions for publications that remain tongue-tied and 
timid on the subjects. 

The central economic problem of society rests on the fact 
that human wants are unsatiable. Human wants are unlimited, 
but the means to satisfy these wants are limited. We need to 
expose the difference between human wants and human needs 

. the difference between economic demands and economic 
realities. Rigorous economic analysis of issues, no matter how 
controversial they may be, can be the difference between eco- 
nomic growth and economic catastrophe. 

In telling the economic story we need to have a positive ap- 
proach. We need to be for the right things, not just against the 
wrong things. This whole business of employee communica- 
tions must be practised as a two-way process with a demon- 
strated desire of management to listen as well as to speak. We 
can’t slink off and hide in silence or self-righteous defense 
about the bad business practices of early industrial history, or 
the bad practices of a few today. We need to admit past and 
present weaknesses, and while so doing emphasize the positive 
gains. We do not get satisfactory results by a mere attack on 
the opposition. Too frequently this does no more than alienate 
the very groups or individuals we want to win to our side. We 
need to give credit to the good judgment of people when they 
are given the facts on an issue. I contend that the communica- 
tor's job is to present the facts well and trust the judgment of 
his audience, but if fallacious charges by opponents of the 
private business system go unanswered, the employee has little 
choice to exercise judgment. 

We must tell this story about business in language that the 
intended audience can understand. It does little good to issue 
an annual financial report in a form that can be understood by 
nobody but a C. P. A. or a lawyer. Economic standing has 
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nothing to do with economic understanding. The laborer can 
comprehend as readily as the executive if the material is 
presented in a simple, straight forward, down to earth manner. 

Simple explanations do not necessarily mean brevity. The 
modern fetish for brevity overlooks the most influential books 
in Western civilization . . . the Bible and The Wealth of Na- 
tions. 

Oversimplification can become half truths, and half truths 
about our economic system are what we are trying to overcome. 

The most effective way to use facts about economics is to 
relate them to controversial issues that concern employees. If 
we can just submit our economic ideas and facts to the plebis- 
cite of the public forum as freely and as effectively as we have 
submitted our products to the plebiscite of the market place, 
the results would be amazing. 

As editors, and publishers, of company publications it seems 
to me you are in the enviable position of doing just that. 

May I suggest that each person in this room pledge himself 
to accept this objective as a personal responsibility. This may 
mean a change in policy. It may require higher management 
decision. It requires that somebody take the initiative, and 
since you are the editor, you are the logical one to initiate the 
action. 

If you use your publication with fervor and fearlessness, you 
can start a chain reaction that could pyramid into a revival 
of economic understanding strong enough to change the course 
of present-day trends toward complete government domination. 

If you do not use your communications media to in- 
fluence the thinking of your employees and customers on 
economic and political matters, let us hope that the further 
economic squeeze on company profits, caused by economically 
unfeasible demands of government imposed costs of doing 
business . . . and supported by your employees . . . does not 
result in top management eliminating your publication as an 
unnecessary luxury item in your company budget. That is an 
economic factor worth your personal attention. Let’s use that 
publication for some similar close to home education. 


Underdeveloped Countries 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
By CARLOS SANZ DE SANTAMARIA, Ambassador of Colombia 
Delivered before the World Affairs Council, Boston, Massachusetts, December 15, 1960 


T IS INDEED A PLEASURE for me to address this mem- 
bership of the World Affairs Council and to take part in 
your “Diplomats Off the Record” program. It is an honor 

to be here and to have this opportunity to speak to you about 
matters of common interest to us all. 

Because of the conditions of the world in which we are 
living, the mission of the diplomat has evolved into a more 
active and perhaps more political nature. He has to be in con- 
tact with the people whose government he is accredited to, not 
only with the government itself. That is why I try to visit dif- 
ferent regions of your country whenever I can, and greatly ap- 
preciate opportunities, like the one you have so kindly offered 
me, to meet with this distinguished gathering, so interested in 
international relations. 

Permit me to speak to you today about some of the aspects 
of the socio-economic situation in the backward areas of our 
hemisphere. 

Although we Ibero-Americans belong totally to the Western 
World, in philosophy, ethical concepts and ideals of individual 
freedom, our living conditions are much more like those in 


other areas of the world. We, unfortunately, belong to that 
group of countries so-called “underdeveloped.” We are back- 
ward countries with a very low standard of living. 

The common notion of an underdeveloped country is that 
of a country that has not yet reached the same degree of in- 
dustrial evolution as the more powerful countries of the world. 
Hence, weaker economic classes erroneously identify economic 
development with the prosperity of industry and industrial 
working classes. However, an underdeveloped country is es- 
sentially one where the most serious problems of social in- 
justice and misery are to be found. 

Underdevelopment means, even in countries with vast na- 
tural resources and great future possibilities, a lack of govern- 
ment resources to provide public education, to care for public 
health or to extend communications to all regions of the coun- 
try. Ir means, unsatisfactory land distribution and Jow pro- 
ductivity, progressively impoverished small holdings and large 
tracts of unused land. It means inefficiency, and the inability 
to solve technical problems because of the lack of professional 
and technical personnel. 
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An underdeveloped country finds it difficult to acquire 
equipment produced abroad, when it must be paid for through 
the export of a single or a few products whose prices fluctuate 
in foreign markets continuously. The terms of exchange of 
those products for manufactured goods or equipment are un- 
fair and never in just equivalence to the human efforts involved. 

Underdevelopment means bad housing, malnutrition, low 
wages, unemployment of millions of people who live in the 
countryside, searching for uncertain employment in urban 
areas. Underdevelopment is the utilization - a great propor- 
tion of human labor in farming and ranching, in general. Un- 
derdevelopment means the lack of capital to develop even the 
most important natural resources. It means the existence of a 
great useless acreage—due to the lack of transportation facili- 
ties and economic infra-structure—parallel to very small land 
holdings in the densely populated areas, which do not con- 
stitute satisfactory economic units to permit a livelihood for 
one family. 

As an essential base for intellectual and spiritual progress in 
these countries, people are interested in the promotion of ma- 
terial welfare, even if in small initial proportions. This follows 
the Western cultural bias and we think that the rate of progress 
in this field has to increase at least as fast as non-Western peo- 
ples are urgently attempting, and often successfully, obtaining. 

If the trend of Latin American peoples in the last few years 
is examined, one will find a clear decision to put into operation 
systems of economic development which might redeem them 
from their backwardness, from their low level of life, and from 
the exclusive production, up to now, of primary products. 

The trend has lately taken a greater impetus because Latin 
America has suffered in recent years from the very serious im- 
pact of sharp price declines in major export commodities. 

The pace of the world after the Second World War has 
been very much accelerated, as compared to the pace of 50 years 
ago. The political basis on which the equilibrium of the 
Western World was founded, has faded away since the First 
World War. 

The 1914 War was not a war in the classic meaning of the 
word, but a revolution which upset prevailing conditions and 
was the impulse of transformation, weakening many of the 
classic supports of last century’s civilization. 

The liberal state, the concepts of last century's philosophers, 
and the behavior of the people have all been transformed by 
force of circumstance. 

Classic individualism has given way to certain types of 
“group individualism,” which is felt very much in our world 
of today. The desire of private capital to take risks has dimin- 
ished, while the average man has started to accept giving up 
part of his political freedom in exchange for security. 

And with the tremendous development of science, a com- 
plete transformation of the sense of proportion, in new genera- 
tions, has taken place. Speed and anxiety are the characteristics 
of this era. 

Modern society and the mechanisms of economic and social 
action have, in many cases, remained behind the current events. 
In all the economic and social activities of our countries, struc- 
tural faults are found, often hundreds of years old, in front of 
the vital transformation which modern society is experiencing. 

As far as we Ibero-Americans are concerned, the ease with 
which new generations understand the facts which up to a 
few years ago were only the product of the imagination; the 
unconformity with methods which, through the years, have not 
erased the defects of the social structure inherited from pre- 
vious centuries; the readjustment of the world economy after 
two World Wars; the disappearance or weakening of the 
great Powers which controlled the political equilibrium of the 
19th Century; the advent of new socialist societies; the neces- 
sary transformation of colonial empires into new independent 
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forms of governments, with the full exercise of national 
sovereignty; and the advancement of technology and scientific 
knowledge with all its burdens of revolutionary impetus, have 
transformed the concept of the standard of human labor and 
increased its efficacy. They have carried to the remotest re- 
gions of the globe, not only the knowledge of what can be 
done, for the well-being of societies, through education, culture 
and equipment, but also a restlessness, which backward peoples 
did not have before, to obtain access to the sources of progress. 

The enthusiasm for liberation from misery has been uni- 
versally brought together. A constructive rebellion has begun 
against underdevelopment, poverty, and ignorance, and as has 
already been stated many times, people have come to the con- 
clusion that with their own political independence, they only 
obtained partial liberty. Now they want to complement po- 
litical liberty with economic liberty, essential for the fulfillment 
of man, in his spiritual, cultural and material life. 

Young geuerations are torn between two opposed means 
to obtain the goals which confront these peoples today: re- 
volution and evolution. Revolution eliminates, at once, static 
structures of the past which have blocked the way to progress, 
but it also destroys great conquests that the system of liberty, 
individual free initiative, and freedom of imagination to create 
and act, have produced in our countries. 

We adhere to evolution, rapid and constructive evolution, 
evolution with a revolutionary twist, if the paradox can be 
applied, understanding that we have to conquer elements of 
disorder and of chaos, vigorously developing programs, which 
have been discussed, up to now, in planning councils or in in- 
terchanges of opinion between well-meaning people, but which 
have never been completed for the service of the people and 
with the goal of transforming the semi-feudal economies of 
our countries. As a friend of mine has said, “Latin America 
has been surveyed to death.” 

These are general thoughts which I am certain have crossed 
your minds many times. 

I want to be more specific now about some of the impacts 
that these phenomena have had on our countries and why we 
have to look for better systems for our international relation- 
ships if we are determined to fight for the principles of West- 
ern civilization. 

In the program of economic development and social wel- 
fare that the Government of Colombia has planned and in 
order to obtain a growth rate of the national product at a 
minimum of 5% per annum, the following basic conditions 
are necessary. The Government is making great efforts to ob- 
tain them: 

a) Sufficient formation of capital goods to make possible 
an immediate increase in the productive capacity of the country. 

b) Investment of funds where productivity will be highest. 

c) Increased productivity of already existing capital re- 
sources, either by a more rational organization of work or by a 
more intensive use thereof. 

d) Availability of sufficient foreign exchange to purchase 
the essential imports which are needed to maintain employ- 
ment and increase production. 

e) An intensive program of import substitution as part of 
the solution to the balance-of-payments problem. 

f) Sufficient aid from external credit and the intensification 
of direct foreign investment. 

g) Sufficient fiscal resources of the public sector, i.e., of the 
Central Government, the Departments, and Municipalities, and 
autonomous public agencies, needed to carry out essential pub- 
lic investments and to increase expenditures for education, 
health, housing, etc., which are conditions fundamental to the 
achievement of higher income levels. 

h) An expansion of manufacturers consistent with the rate 
of development proposed and an intensification of industry in 
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those lines where demand will be greatest. 

i) Sufficient development of agriculture both to provide raw 
materials for industry and to supply food for a growing popu- 
lation, whose requirements will increase with income, thus 
avoiding shortages and a rise in prices. 

j) Enough employment to absorb the larger labor-force 
resulting from the increase in population. 

Let me mention some of the causes of difficulties in accom- 
plishing these ends. 

Up to a few years ago, the terms of trade between industrial- 
ized countries and nations exporting only primary commodities, 
were fairer, although never satisfactory, than they are today. 
The subsequent change is the fault of no specific nation or 
group of nations, but of the present system of interchange in 
the totally, or partially, state directed world of today. 

Evaluated in terms of human labor, you can fully see the 
injustice of the terms of exchange. 

At present, export commodities which are being produced 
with salaries of 10 cents an hour are exchanged for commodities 
produced with salaries of $1.50 an hour, average. Approximate- 
ly 10 years ago Latin American exports to the United States 
were about 23 dollars per capita per year. In 1959, although a 
greater volume of commodities were exported, the value 
dropped to about 19 dollars per capita per year. 

Taking 100 as the 1950 index number, exports from Latin 
America, by 1959, came to only 120, while in these same 9 
years, continental Europe's exports came to 244. 

Price decreases cost Latin America $2 billion in 1959. In 
other words, Latin America failed to obtain $2 billion from its 
exports. If the prices of commodities would have remained 
similar to those of 8 or 10 years before, Latin America might 
have had these $2 billion more. This difference amounts to 
60% of Latin America’s present gold and dollar reserve of 
$3.2 billion, more or less. 

I have followed the preoccupation of several commentators 
in the last few days concerning the outflow of gold from the 
United States and the efforts made by your government to re- 
tain an equilibrium. 

A few weeks ago the price of gold was quoted in London at 
$40 an ounce and people got worried. Imagine what happens 
to us when day by day our exports, which mean gold to us, 
drop in price, causing not only anxiety, but economic difh- 
culties, social unrest and very serious political disturbances. 

Our economic crises are not, in general, typical internal 
economic crises. They constitute an endemic illness. They are 
trade crises based on the unfair terms of trade which I have 
mentioned. 

And, Latin American economic problems will become in- 
creasingly severe during the next decade because of the high 
rate of population growth. Our group of countries has already 
a larger population than the United States. Of that increased 
population, 80 or perhaps 100 million people will be children 
under the age of 15. 

There have been no solutions found yet for the problems I 
have briefly pointed out to you. If our countries’ economies 
continue to grow very slowly, only with the help of self- 
generated savings and insufficient external loans, and no de- 
cisive steps are taken on primary commodities, the gap be- 
tween the industrialized and backward countries in the Western 
Hemisphere will be tremendously widened. Socialistic countries 
apparently have found effective systems for fostering economic 
growth. But, they are not in accord with our basic principles. 

The problem still remains. How can we diminish instead of 
deepening the gap: 

Some solutions can be briefly mentioned for your thought 
and discussion: 

1. First, and perhaps the best approach, is for the United 
States and Western Europe to enter into international com- 
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modity agreements with the purpose of cooperating with the 
producing countries not only in obtaining a relative stability 
of prices, but in expanding consumption and, furthermore, in 
promoting a slow rise in the price structure of those com- 
modities, in an extended period, up to a level which would 
not affect consumption substantially and would have a tendency 
to adjust trade relations in terms of human labor compensation. 

For example, if the price of Colombian green coffee could be 
raised by 10 cents a pound—the 1958 level—it would mean 
for the consumer an increase of less than 1/10th of a cent per 
cup of coffee. And, it would also mean for producing countries 
an increase in the supply of foreign exchange to the area greater 
than the total credits accorded last year by lending institutions. 
Such a small change can make the difference between solvency 
and insolvency for many countries in their urgently needed 
international purchases. 

2. Second, to foster the new attitude that the United States 
Government took in the Bogota Conference for the creation of 
a fund for social development in Latin America. 

This fund should be increased yearly for several years, until 
Latin America’s potential production and consumption have 
been substantially developed. 

3. Third, the Development Loan Fund should earmark a 
definite proportion of its increased capacity for development 
projects in Latin America. 

4. Fourth, all international credit agencies should be re- 
inforced, made more powerful, and directed in certain cases 
toward negotiations which could be repayed in local curren- 
cies. 

5. Fifth, special provisions should be made for the financing 
of private and official local banks and lending institutions that 
engage in special lines of credit for medium and small in- 
dustries. 

6. Sixth, the United States should utilize its influence with 
the European countries to obtain their full cooperation in im- 
plementing systems of economic development in Latin America 
similar to the plan approved in the Act of Bogota and to waive 
the taxes, discriminations, and restrictions which are now im- 
posed on imported primary products. 

7. Seventh, there should be cooperation in the development 
of the Latin American common market. 

8. Eighth, markets for basic Latin American products in 
other areas of the world should be widened. 

9. Ninth, in the vast growth and progress which lies ahead 
in Latin America, the United Nations or the groups of Western 
countries could cooperate with the governments and peoples 
of Ibero-America to open and develop for the service of the 
world, the vast territories, the fertile lands, plains and val- 
leys, virgin up to now, which lie beyond the Andean Mountains 
and whose resources are practically unknown. This could be 
done by financing the construction of roads and landing fields 
and creating a minimum social capital to revolutionize a whole 
new world in Latin America. 

Also, I suppose we must be prepared to participate in the 
atomic age by starting to open our countries to experiments 
and realizations of atomic energy programs for peaceful use. 

To end this conversation, with you ladies and gentlemen, 
who so patiently have listened to my remarks, I want to say that 
most of our young generations look with fright at the increas- 
ing tensions between the two worlds which we see today: the 
one of freedom which we Christians and Westerners believe 
in and fight for, and the Communist world in which we have 
no trust because their principles are opposed to ours. They con- 
ceive the State as the master of man. We conceive man as mas- 
tering the State, for the welfare of human kind. 

But, I am convinced that the different ideologies will, sooner 
or later, Come to understand that war is not inevitable and that 
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a bright route to peaceful coexistence can be found. 

But, there are two other worlds, one developed and one un- 
derdeveloped, one wealthy and educated, the other backward 
and undernourished. 

One is full of opportunities and the other is enchained by 
lack of foreign exchange to provide itself with equipment and 
technological advancement. 

We have to make possible and realize a system of peaceful 
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co-existence between countries which develop through the 
application of different ideologies. Then peoples could save 
expenditures for defensive and offensive warfare and dedicate 
their capital, equipment, and efforts to the economic and social 
progress of human beings. This effort would parallel the crea- 
tion of new conditions in the terms of exchange between in- 
dustrialized and underdeveloped countries and would permit 
all the backward people of the world to develop and live. 


The World Today 


OUT OF TENSION, PROGRESS 
By DR. ROBERT F. GOHEEN, President of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, January 20, 1961 


Epigraph: ‘The great ages of mankind, the ages of the most radical changes and the longest advances, the ages that later generations 
of men called great, were not the times of easy optimism when men thought everything discovered, everything architected, every- 
thing finished. Greatness and ease, vast innovation and untroubled stability are no more compatible among nations or in a world 


community than they are among individuals.” 


E MOVE TODAY in times of change and strain. 

This is no less true in the supposedly serene halls of 

higher learning than in the multitudinous, shifting, 
shrinking world of human affairs. For the American university 
of today is very much a part of these affairs, and Mr. Chips, if 
he ever did, no longer treads its walks. From the domain of the 
mind to which the university professor is drawn by ability and 
inclination, he is forced to move periodically into the world of 
men and affairs, as his counsel is sought on issues of national 
interest, of war and of peace. 

More and more, industry and government—not to mention 
the professions—call for the kinds of intellectual training and 
competence fostered in the universities, and seek them on 
higher and higher levels of achievement. Colleges and uni- 
versities, on their part, cannot but hear these spreading calls 
for service and for change that come from the society and 
the world of which they are a part. 

It was not always so. A century ago—and I do not speak 
of conditions peculiar to the Civil War period—college en- 
rollments were declining, and few ripples disturbed the calm 
of academic waters. With few exceptions, the curriculum had 
changed little if at all since it had been imported from 
England two centuries earlier. Insofar as science and tech- 
nology were developing in the United States, it was largely 
outside academia, and even the currents set in motion by 
Darwin's theories of evolution were barely visible. Under- 
graduate literary and debating societies seem often to have 
been chief sources of intellectual stimulation on our campuses. 
The major worries of a college president were to exert sufficient 
discipline over his fractious undergraduates, to attract enough 
students to cover overhead, and to sustain the tradition that a 
college president was competent to teach every course in the 
college catalogue. 

No one—not even a university president in his most harried 
moments—would want to return to those days. Yet the at- 
traction of a calmer and steadier age is undeniable. It would 
be a relief not to have to worry about how we are going to 
accommodate all the well-qualified young people who want a 
college education, or where their teachers will come from, or 
how facilities for them are to be financed. It would be com- 
forting to escape from the imperative demands of national 
defense, from the need to keep curricula abreast of the ex- 
plosive increase in knowledge, from the ever more urgent 
search for funds. 

When I have a moment to think reflectively—which is 
not often—I do sometimes find my thoughts turning back to 
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an earlier era. They turn in particular to two philosophers of 
ancient Greece, men of the early fifth century before Christ. 

One was Parmenides of Elea in Italy. Perhaps because 
conditions in the western Greek world of his time were rela- 
tively stable, but also for other reasons, Parmenides centered 
his attention on the permanence of things—or, better, the 
permanence within things. The flux and uncertainties of 
experience, the transitoriness of events, he banished as matters 
of illusion and unsteady opinion (doksa). Against them he 
set a vision of the real as something without beginning or end, 
single, constant, motionless, final, complete. All the diversity 
of nature and of history exist, he said, only “in name”; reason 
leads us not to them, but to a steady, unchanging world-order. 

At the other extremity of the Greek world, where the west- 
ward thrust of the Persian Empire was being felt, a slightly 
older contemporary of Parmenides was meantime expounding 
a very different view of the world and of life. He was Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus. For him movement, tension, and strain were 
fundamental. Heraclitus envisioned the universe as an unend- 
ing conflict of opposites. “Everything comes about,” he said, 
“by strife and necessity.” His favorite images were the bow 
and the lyre. For the tension of the bow, the straining of its 
ends in opposite directions, gives the arrow force to carry 
firmly to a mark. In the playing of a lyre, harmony results only 
where there is contrast—when there is an interplay among 
tones at variance with one another. 

Now which of these two men speaks to us today in terms 
that strike home? Surely it is Heraclitus. A large array of 
compelling and competing demands bears on every American 
university to force historic choices. What we should see plainly 
is that great constructive opportunities of benefit to the nation 
and mankind lie within these strains and the tensions which 
confront and involve us. Indeed, as they bend their efforts 
to respond not only with vigor but with purpose, our institu- 
tions of higher learning stand likely, I believe, to drive to a 
higher and better mark of service than ever before. 

Let us look at some of these conflicting pulls out of which 
this new thrust may come. Taking Heraclitus’ image of the 
bow, let us consider the opposite points to which the uni- 
versity’s bow string is attached. 

The first of these opposites is quality versus quantity. 
Historically, quantity has been American higher education’s 
long suit. We have given a larger proportion of our young 
people the opportunity of a college education than any country 
in the world. And, now, at the moment when as a nation we 
seem to have become truly concerned about improving the 
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quality of that education, our colleges and universities are 
being asked to find a place for vastly more students than ever 
before. Can we meet this twofold demand for quality and 
quantity? 

If we have the courage and the foresight to abandon 
neither the one need nor the other, I think that we can. New 
ways will have to be found, and some are emerging. At the 
two extremes of post-high school education, the burgeoning 
development of two-year community colleges and the recent, 
rapid evolution of post-doctoral training programs are ex- 
amples. Both have this important thing in common, that 
through the appropriate cultivation of different levels of talent, 
they foster fine performance over a wide spread of needful 
activities. Meanwhile, in the key, middle-ground of the four- 
year liberal arts college, all across the country opportunities for 
superior students are being established in institutions which 
never before had honors programs. Their development is an 
encouraging and direct result of the tension I have been citing. 
The push for numbers has given increased energy, as well as 
urgency, to the concern for excellence. 

The problem is not confined to teaching, but extends to 
research. The demand for new knowledge by industry and 
government is inexhaustible, embraces more and more areas, 
and in all of them what the recent report of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee said of science is properly true 
of research—namely, that “the excellent is not just better than 
the ordinary; it is almost all that matters.” 

(By contrast—and incidentally—this reminds me of the 
definition of a truly excellent product that a commercially 
minded friend once gave me: something that can be manu- 
factured for ten cents and sold for a dollar, while being not 
only patentable but also habit forming. By this standard, the 
products of a university—namely, new knowledge and teaching 
that produces disciplined thinking and creative habits of mind 
—are unsuccessful. Good education today sells at less than 50 
cents for each dollar of cost, it is not patentable even if we 
wished it so, and it is all too little habit forming. Basic re- 
search suffers much the same liabilities and seems to be more 
habit forming for its manufacturers than to its buyers. ) 

This takes us, then, into still another tension, the dual 
demand on our universities for teaching and research, and here 
Heraclitus’ metaphor of the lyre is appropriate. Teaching and 
research, brought into effective interaction, produce a harmony 
that cannot be achieved separately. I have developed this theme 
at length on other occasions. Let me here merely repeat my 
deep conviction that teaching and research pursued together 
create an atmosphere of learning that invigorates and gives 
added point to both. 

Therefore, despite the anguish some are expressing about 


the heightened emphasis on research in universities, today's” 


mecessary concern with both research and teaching can, I 
believe, lead to a better appreciation of the need for an intimate 
relationship of searching and learning in collegiate education, 
with the result that the quality of instruction will, in many 
instances, be improved. 

A Heraclitan view, then, of our apparent predicament 
arising from the heavy demands for quality as well as quantity, 
research as well as teaching, will be as follows: If we properly 
value both these sets of things, we shall find that they reinforce 
one another actively, and we shall move American higher 
education to finer and fuller levels of performance. 

Much the same can be said of another set of conflicting 
pressures which arises from the revolutionary political changes 
which have occurred in the world since the Second World War 
and from the new responsibilities which the United States 
has assumed abroad. Here our bow string is anchored at one 
end to national interest, internally viewed, and at the other 
end to international responsibility. At a time when it becomes 
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increasingly difficult to find space and faculty for our own 
students, we are being asked to open our doors to large num- 
bers of foreign students from new countries where educational 
opportunity is limited or almost non-existent. By common con- 
sent, the first need of Africa, for example, is for more and 
better education, and for the moment this can only be provided 
abroad. Yet, Africa is only the most recently emerging part of 
the world to remind us how little we know of histories and 
cultures other than our own. 

One of the most conspicuous educational developments 
since the war has been the growth in our universities of area- 
study programs, which have sought to dispel our ignorance 
of non-Western societies. Much progress has been made, but 
grave deficiencies and difficult questions remain. Have these 
programs been adequately integrated with the great body of 
learning that forms the traditional curriculum of our uni- 
versities? Does each university worthy of the name have an 
obligation to offer courses and opportunities for research in 
every one of these areas? Or should we not admit that the 
world is so diverse and complex that universities as well as 
individuals must become specialists? 

Whatever the specific answers to these questions may be, 
ic is clear that these pulls born of new international responsi- 
bilities are broadening educational horizons all over this coun- 
try in very significant ways. The growing study—for example 
—of the Russian language, of Asian history, of developmental 
economics, and increasing association with non-Western 
students on our campuses, promise for the on-coming genera- 
tions of American college students an educational experience 
which is both culturally richer and far better attuned to the 
modern world than what most of us received prior to World 
War II. For too long we have assumed that the Judaic-Christian 
tradition and the history of the western world were all that 
mattered. One consequence has been a too often complacent 
and sentimental view of this precious heritage. We have largely 
lacked comparative study to help sharpen and steady our sense 
of these, our own traditions and values. By encouraging our 
youth to remain ignorant of other areas and other peoples, we 
have fostered immaturity. Happily, the new international needs 
and opportunities which we nos today are breaking down this 
older provincialism. Ultimately they may serve to give renewed 
thrust and range to our common conceptions of citizenship and 
civilization. 

But let me turn, now, to another type of tension and strain 
in the university and in our culture. One of the few disciplines 
that today seems genuinely international is science. But its 
explosive growth and its importance to national survival have 
created severe problems. I will mention just two that seem 
dominant from the standpoint of a university, though their 
implications are by no means confined to academia. 

The first is that the natural dialogue which should take 
place among men of learning is endangered by the failure of 
scientists to communicate what it is they are seeking and doing 
and by the failure of the rest of us to make the necessary 
effort at understanding. The word “science” itself used to mean 
knowledge, and the very term “university” implies no less 
than interrelationship and intercourse between all branches of 
learning. 

The second problem is that the manifest importance of 
science today will tend to distort the proper balance among 
the various branches of learning. Urgent as is the need to 
advance scientific progress, it must not become a privileged 
child, with the other disciplines left to fend for themselves 
as best they can. This past November the President's Science 
Advisory Committee submitted an admirable report on ways 
to improve graduate education and research in the sciences in 
our universities. I endorse the report in almost all particulars, 
but I would point out that none of the other fields of learning 
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has a national advisory committee of equal weight and prestige 
to speak for its needs and opportunities. 
What needs concern us here has best been stated, I think, 
by Herman B. Wells, President of Indiana University: 
“Survival in this age may be staked on science (he 
wrote) but the building of peace calls for knowledge, 
insights and abilities of many kinds. Thus the philosopher, 
the historian, the social scientist, the student of language 
and literature, share with the scientist the promise of the 
future ... The real need is for those qualities of mind and 
spirit which will enable the American people to survive in 
times of tension and to achieve their own ideals.” 

This statement presents well the danger should the “unity of 

knowledge” become a radical dichotomy, with the scientists 

at one end of our bow string and the rest of us at the other. 

I would not minimize the peril or its gravity for our 
country as a whole. Yet there are encouraging signs. The 
manifest danger is more and more apparent. Many thoughtful 
men in both camps are grappling with it, seeking solutions. 
The eloquent report of the President of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Caryl P. Haskins, for 1959-60 is a telling example; so 
too were several sessions in last December's meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of Science; and 
there are other hopeful indications involving new develop- 
ments both in school and college curricula. 

After all, the spirit of fearless inquiry, patiently disciplined 
thought, individuality, and freedom to pursue the truth are 
prime requisites in all fields of learning where progress is 
sought, and there seem to be no radical differences in the basic 
qualities of mind and sensitivity which make for excellence 
in science as against excellence in other intellectual pursuits. 
Methods and modes of outlook differ. But it is not too late to 
hope that through a renewed effort at communication: by the 
scientist and a greater effort at understanding by the non- 
scientist a new and enlarged discourse may emerge among the 
various fields of learning. As it does, it will benefit all of us. 

This list of tensions and strains within American higher 
education could be extended. I shall only mention one more. 
Behind all these other tensions is a larger one which has 
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troubled men and institutions for centuries: how to strike the 
proper balance between detachment and involvement. This 
tension is felt in myriad ways in the modern, American uni- 
versity. How we treat it, how we can best utilize its potential 
forward thrust, should be a matter of the gravest moment 
not only within universities but to men outside concerned 
about the contributions universities can make. My own thought 
is clear from what I have said. The university must not sur- 
render its position as a place of relative detachment where cool 
reflection, objective study, and the long view can flourish. At 
the same time, men in the university must be alert and sensitive 
to the pressing needs of our times; they must be prepared to 
respond to important calls for service from outside the uni- 
versity; in doing so they must seek to bring to current issues 
the force of that kind of intellectual competence and candor 
which is most peculiarly the product of the university. 

Finally, I hope you have observed my forbearance in not 
mentioning money during this talk. Perhaps as a result I have 
sounded more like Pollyanna than I have intended, or is justi- 
fied. Here in conclusion, I am forced to point out that unless 
there is developed adequate understanding and adequate sup- 
port for the total university enterprise, any one of these 
tensions cat get out of hand, with the result that the bowstring 
may snap and even the bow. 

Great conceptions are not themselves enough to give our 
arrows flight, nor our lyres music. It takes input to get output. 
It takes money—far more money than as yet we Americans 
have been willing to devote to higher education. 

Quality-quantity, teaching-research, internal national needs- 
international responsibilities, science-humanism, and detach- 
ment-involvement: this battery of vital, counter-straining forces 
within the modern university constitute, when held in balance, 
both its strength and its promise. To fire each engine in this 
potent cluster we must grasp the importance to the total 
assembly of each of these antitheses, and match this under- 
standing with the support required to ignite and sustain their 
effective interplay. The forward thrust will not be felt in the 
universities only but in our entire country, whose historic 
mission is as a force for human freedom. 


What Should We Do About Margins? 


A NEW APPROACH TO AN OLD PROBLEM 
By G. KEITH FUNSTON, President, New York Stock Exchange 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio, January 10, 1961 


E HAVE JUST BEEN through an election year-— 

W with all the sound and fury characteristic of election 

years. Many people have deplored the extravagance 

of our electoral process, an extravagance not alone of money 

but also of words. Yet I suspect that underneath all the cam- 

paign oratory something very fundamental goes on during 

campaign years. Elections are not just simple matters of victory 

or defeat. They are, essentially, times of stocktaking, of review 

and of reappraisal. They are times when—despite all the ex- 
travagant talk—we think. 

Many of the issues we have thought hardest about during 
these last months were economic. And with good reason. 
During our lifetimes we have seen the web of economic prob- 
lems grow ever tighter, and involve us more and more in- 
timately. Clemenceau once said that war was too important a 
matter to be entrusted to the generals. In like vein I would sv:»- 
mit that economits today has become too important a matter to 
be left to the economists. It has become a personal, over-riding 
concern for everyone. 


That is why I have chosen to talk with you today about 
a controversial economic problem—one that is little-under- 
stood, but which always arouses powerful feelings. My subject 
is stock market margins—what is right and wrong about them, 
and what broad changes we ought to consider for the future. 

MARGINS—MISCONCEPTIONS AND FACTS 

I start with the recognition that few other words in the lexi- 
con of investing have been as much maligned, or as badly in 
need of sharp reassessment. To many people, the very word 
margin is still faintly impolite. Mention “margin-trading” and 
a woolly but frightening image appears—an image of “specu- 
lation” or “high finance” which every sober-minded citizen 
must shun. 

Now this is indeed a curious fact. Margins, as you know, 
simply permit an extension of credit to a buyer of securities. 
With margins at 70 per cent, as they are now, you can buy 
$10,000 worth of stock by advancing $7,000 of your own 
money and borrowing the rest. 

Is this an improper form of credit? It strikes me as a very 
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sensible form. Some years ago I remarked on the fact that 
we encourage a man to borrow up to 75 per cent to buy a 
car or even 100 per cent to buy a washing machine. Is it wrong, 
then, for him to borrow 30 per cent to buy an interest in the 
company that makes that car or that washing machine? It is 
a topsy-turvy sense of values indeed that leads us to smile on 
the man who borrows to enjoy himself today, but which frowns 
on his borrowing because he hopes to enjoy a better tomorrow. 

Why is it then, that our attitude toward margins has been 
so contradictory? The main reason, I suspect, is because we 
know so little about them. You remember Josh Billings’ famous 
line: “The trouble with most folks isn’t so much their ig- 
norance, as knowing so many things that ain’t so.” Well, let 
me spell out a few things about margins that are so. 

First, how much stock market credit do we actually use? To 
set the problem in perspective let me begin by reminding 
you of how much credit our whole economy uses—an enormous 
$900 billion worth. That credit represents the obligations of 
government, business, and consumers—the bonds, notes, and 
obligations which comprise, in the words of one economist, 
“the promises men live by.” 

Of that staggering sum of $900 billion, only $514 billion, 
or six-tenths of 1 per cent, represents customer credit in the 
securities industry. That is the first important fact to note. 
But next, look at the uses to which that $514 billion is actually 
put. According to our continuing studies of the market, about 
three quarters of the shares bought and sold on margin are for 
long and short-term investment purposes. That is, the typical 
margin customer buys stocks with the same motivation as does 
the cash customer. The principal difference is that margins en- 
able him to buy more stock than he otherwise could. 

Finally, let's look at who actually holds margin accounts. 
There are approximately 300,000 margin customers of New 
York Stock Exchange Member Firms. Again, the overwhelming 
majority of margin transactions—some 80 per cent in fact— 
are by customers with annual incomes over $10,000. Margin 
accounts, in other words, are found primarily among investors 
who are equipped to bear the added risk which is inseparable 
from all borrowing. And this, of course, is as it should be. 


THE DIFFERENCE MARGINS MAKE 

I don’t know how familiar you may be with the facts I have 
just cited. I know they will come as a surprise to many people. 
But just because margins are, in reality, a much less spectacular 
—and much less speculative—fact of economic life than 
many imagine, the question might be asked: why are they 
important? 

I have already indicated their personal importance for the 
man who wants to accumulate assets. But margin buying has 
a much deeper economic significance. By supporting a larger 
volume of stock market transactions than could be handled by 
cash alone, they give added liquidity to the market. 

Liquidity is a word, I must confess, that is easier to illustrate 
than define. And the most dramatic illustration I can think 
of is the impressive performance on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1959—the latest period for which complete figures 
are available. During that year some 820 million shares of 
stock changed hands on the floor. Each and every transaction 
had to find its own bid and offer. What was the result? 
Seventy-two per cent of all trades were made either at no 
change in price from the last sale, or within a range of one- 
eighth of a point or 1214 from the last price! 

That degree of price continuity which is a clear mirror of 
liquidity, may seem remarkable. But think for a moment what 
the market would be like without this liquidity. Prices might 
fluctuate wildly from sale to sale. Consider how this would 
affect the hundreds of companies planning to issue new shares 
and wondering how to price them; or the thousands of busi- 
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nessmen who follow the trend of the market as an indicator 
of the economic climate; or the millions of Americans—now 
one out of every eight adults—who invest part of their savings 
in stocks. 

The high degree of liquidity I have described is an essential 
attribute of a healthy securities market. But it is nothing to 
take for granted. For the market's liquidity has, in fact, been 
diminishing. A moment ago I mentioned that 72% of all 
1959 transactions were within 4% of a point of the previous 
sale. For 1958, however, when margins were generally lower, 
the comparable figure was a much more striking 82%! Today, 
we also find lessened liquidity reflected in the fewer orders 
entered on the specialists’ books, and in the lower rate of 
turnover on the Exchange. Since the end of World War II, 
for example, an average of 15 out of every hundred shares listed 
on the Exchange changed hands annually. Last year that figure 
was down to 12 shares out of every hundred. 

Now, what do margins have to do with this unfavorable 
trend? A great deal. For we know from extensive research 
that when margins are raised sharply, volume tends to fall off— 
that is, liquidity is lessened. Volume, of course, does not fall 
precipitously. But it has decreased by as much as 25 per cent 
following a substantial margin increase. In other words, 
margins are not just a means of extending personal credit to 
people who wish to increase their portfolios. Over and above 
that, margins constitute a very important instrument by which 
we affect the tone and resiliency of the whole capital market 
—that delicate and immensely important focal point of our 
economy. 

CONTROLLING MARGINS 

I have taken this much time sketching the background of 
stock market credit for two reasons. First, because I believe 
that you businessmen, as the most economics-conscious group 
among the general public, would and should be interested in 
the facts as such. Second, because only when we know the 
facts, can we begin to approach the problem of how to regu- 
late margins most effectively. And here, 1 would make one 
thing crystal clear: no one appreciates, more than the securities 
industry, the need for sound margin controls to prevent the 
excessive use of credit in the market. 

But contrary to general belief, it is not margin requirements 
set by the Federal Reserve Board which exert the primary 
influence over the level of security credit. Rather, it is the 
general availability of credit throughout the entire economy— 
the over-all looseness or tightness of money. When money is 
hard to get, in business or elsewhere, customer borrowings 
tend to decline; when money eases, funds tend to flow back 
into margin accounts as well as into other channels. 

In other words, the direct regulation of margins by the 
Federal Reserve Board does not constitute the only line, or 
even the main line, of defense against the excessive use of 
customer credit. At best, lowering or raising margins merely 
tends to accelerate or slow down the movement of borrowed 
money. There is striking evidence to illustrate this. Between 
1946 and 1958 the Federal Reserve Board raised initial margins 
six times. On only two occasions, though, was the outstanding 
amount of customer credit /ower after six months. But note 
that on fowr occasions the new higher margins were followed 
by something else: a noticeable drop-off in volume. 

One conclusion is thus inescapable. In our necessary efforts 
to regulate securities credit, we are relying on an antiquated 
control which has an undesirable impact on the market's 
liquidity. And that isn’t all. Our present system of margin 
regulations also imposes a series of additional handicaps, a 
few of which are worth mentioning. 


THE SIDE EFFECTS OF CURRENT MARGIN REGULATIONS 
The first is something best described as the “leakage” effect. 
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It occurs when security credit is put under nearly prohibitive 
restrictions while money is fairly easy to borrow elsewhere 
in the economy. One of the things that happens is that bor- 
rowed money creeps into the security markets by the backdoor. 

Some of these leaks can be traced to the activities of unusual 
or unregulated lending agencies which are exempt from 
present regulations. Some leakage occurs when people obtain 
credit simply by pledging securities not listed on a stock ex- 
change with banks as collateral. This procedure reflects a 
curious and unjustified double standard. The shares of well- 
known companies listed on a national stock exchange are 
under margin controls. But the shares of thousands of lesser 
known companies traded over-the-counter are not when the 
loan is made by anyone except a broker. 

Some leakage, of course, crosses the border-line of legality— 
as in the case of “non-purpose” bank loans which are then 
used to purchase more securities. And a small amount repre- 
sents out-and-out fraud—as in the “free rides” a few people 
attempt by trying to buy and sell stocks before they have to 
put up any cash at all. 

All of these backdoor transactions, no matter what their 
origin, are potentially dangerous additions to credit in the 
market. And all of them have a common motivation—the 
desire to escape from margin rates that are prohibitively high 
when money itself can be borrowed with relative ease. 

That is one unfortunate side-effect of our present system of 
margin regulation. Now let me mention another. In setting 
margin rates, the Federal Reserve authorities are primarily 
concerned with regulating the flow of credit in the market— 
ana more specifically, with preventing its excessive use. But 
unfortunately, this isn’t the way the average investor regards 
margin changes. He tends to read them as judgments about 
stock market prices. He interprets a margin increase as a sign 
that the government thinks the market is “too high,” or a 
margin decrease as a signal that the market needs a “shot in 
the arm.” 

This puts the Federal Reserve Board in the unhappy and 
unenviable position of seeming to pass a judgment on stock 
prices every time it alters the margin rate. And that judgment, 
with the full weight of the government behind it, can have a 
decisive influence on the stock market decisions of many 
people. This is an impact that I doubt the Board either 
welcomes or intends. 

My last demurrer follows logically from this. It lies in the 
general obscurity which shrouds most margin adjustments. 
When initial margins are hiked from 70 to 90 per cent, or 
lowered from 60 to 50 per cent, there is seldom a public 
explanation offered about the credit picture. No one doubts, 
of course, that the Federal Reserve has very cogent reasons 
for each move it makes. But the absence of a prompt official 
statement encourages everyone to supply his own explanation 
—and everyone does. Thus, official silence leads to public 
speculation. And investors, rather than being better informed, 
are left to read between the lines as best they can. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? FOUR PROPOSALS THAT CHART 
A New COURSE FOR HANDLING MARGINS 


All of this, it seems to me, suggests that the mechanism for 
regulating stock market credit can be improved. And this can 
be done, I would stress again, not by scrapping our system of 
controls, but by making it more effective. 

How can we do this? I should like to make four proposals 
which, I believe, can go a long way towards achieving major 
improvements. 

My first proposal has to do with the key question of how 
we can best regulate margins without unnecessarily hampering 
the essential liquidity of the market. And here I draw on a 
pathbreaking analysis of securities credit recently completed 
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by Drs. Jules I. Bogen and Herman E. Krooss of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New York University. 
What they have found is that when the Federal Reserve Board 
limited margin increases to say 10 points—as happened in 
1955 and 1958—these gradual hikes proved just as effective 
as large changes of 20 and 25 points. At the same time, as 
Drs. Bogen and Krooss discovered, these smaller changes did 
not have the adverse impact on the volume of trading that 
large changes did. 

Hence our first objective should be to draw on the Federal 
Reserve Board's past experience by making future margin ad- 
justments more gradual. But this is not all. For we can also 
make those smaller margin changes more effective than they 
are now. Until fairly recently, a rise in initial margins mainly 
affected mew margin accounts. The buying power in most old 
margin accounts, however, was unaffected by any increases. 
But in June, 1959, the Federal Reserve began to apply margin 
changes to al] margin accounts—not simply to new borrowers. 
This policy of spreading credit restraint more equitably among 
more people should be viewed as a standard procedure in the 
future. Such a policy, when coupled with more modest changes 
in the over-all margin rate, holds the promise of relieving the 
unfavorable effects we have experienced in the past. 

My second proposal is an outgrowth of the first. Ic is that 
we recognize that credit in the market responds primarily to 
general credit controls. This is a powerful argument for setting 
initial margins at a normal rate of 50 per cent—and keeping 
them there unless circumstances unequivocally indicate a 
change is necessary. I urge this not only because liquidity will 
be improved, but for another very compelling reason: as Drs. 
Bogen and Krooss point out, one chief result of high margins 
is the search for new evasive tactics. These, in turn, spawn the 
need for new controls to stop them. Surely the simple means of 
reducing the temptation to find new evasions is the more ef- 
fective approach. 

My third and fourth proposals concern the sensitive prob- 
lems of periodically adjusting margins, when necessary, and 
of interpreting these changes for the public. And here, I turn 
to statistical studies undertaken by the Exchange’s Research 
Department—studies which have recently culminated in the 
development of a promising new statistical tool for use in 
credit control. 

I cannot, of course, describe the full statistical analysis now. 
But the core of it is that definite long-term relationships have 
been found between stock market credit and total bank loans. 
These patterns have been observed against other changes which 
have taken place in the economy. They make it possible, under 
current conditions, to conclude that so long as the total amount 
of customer credit remains within a ratio of 5% to 534 per 
cent of all bank loans, then no margin adjustments are statisti- 
cally indicated. But as soon as security loans begin to depart 
from this norm, or as soon as their yearly rate of growth mounts 
above a well-defined trend of 5.4 per cent a year, we can ob- 
jectively defend the propriety of a 10 percentage point rise 
in margin levels. And, of couse, this statistical indicator works 
as well going down as going up. 

Needless to say, I do not anticipate that such statistical 
gauges will ever be mechanically applied. In a free economy, 
nothing can ever replace the judgment factor. But these new 
yardsticks can be of important help in arriving at critical 
decisions. And they have the added advantage, when objective- 
ly applied, of easing the heavy psychological burden that now 
rests on the shoulders of our credit authorities. 

My final proposal is concerned not with the techniques of 
credit control, but rather with the problem of public awareness. 
I would like to see the veil of mystery removed from margin 
adjustments. When the Federal Reserve Board does move mar- 
gins, for example, I would like to see a statement accompany 
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the bare facts of the change—a statement which would tell the 
investing public why the change was made. Our new statistical 
indicators might well be useful in clarifying these decisions. 
Another means of bringing light to this subject would be the 
formation of a Securities Industry Credit Advisory Committee, 
composed of leading members of the financial community. Such 
a group, meeting at stated six-month intervals with the Federal 
Reserve Board, would not only indicate publicly that credit 
conditions in the market were subject to regular review, but 
could serve as a very necessary avenue of communication be- 
tween the public, the industry and the controlling authorities. 
There is ample precedent for forming such a Committee. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 


I hope you will agree that this is a sensible agenda for action. 
But now I would like to add a pinch—in fact, a strong flavor— 
of urgency to what I have said. In their pioneering study, Drs. 
Bogen and Krooss sound an important warning. They point out 
that we have been fortunate in the last fifteen years in applying 
our insensitive margin controls during a period when market 
conditions were basically very strong. What is far from certain, 
they warn, is the effect of those crude controls on the liquidity 
of the market during a period of more stable commodity prices 
and slower economic growth. I am certainly not predicting that 
our growth curve will in fact level out. I doubt that it will. But 
it is certainly unnecessary to risk aggravating a possible slow-up 
just because we are too indifferent to do the necessary repair 
work in advance. 

Let me recapitulate the basic problem as I see it. 

First, I think we must recognize that stock market credit is a 
small but very valuable part of our basic credit structure. We 
must learn to place it in perspective in the credit picture—to 
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understand its usefulness for the individual and for the 
economy. 

Second, we must rethink our position about controlling 
market credit. Effective controls are unquestionably nec 
But margins are only part of the answer—and they are far less 
important than the nation’s over-all general credit policies. 

Third, a quarter century's experience with margin controls 
has taught us a great deal about what they can and cannot do. 
Our task, therefore, is not to do away with them, but to make 
them as effective and free of side-effects as possible. 

This means, fourth, that we must modernize our approach to 
margin regulation. We can do this by setting the normal rate 
at 50 per cent... by using new statistical guides to help deter- 
mine when adjustments are necessary . . . by moderating those 
adjustments when they are made . . . and by communicating to 
the public the reasons behind the Federal Reserve Board's de- 
cisions. All these approaches, plus the formation of a new 
Securities Industry Credit Advisory Committee—can make the 
control of market credit more equitable, more efficient and 
more conducive to a healthy capital market. 

For in conclusion let me remind you of a theme which has 
run through my remarks: it is the central importance of a 
sound securities market—one that helps serve as a conduit for 
new funds, and that acts as a repository for the savings of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The market's problems are, unavoidably, a reflection of the 
nation’s economic problems—and often world problems as well. 
That is why, leaning again on Clemenceau’s thought, I want to 
see these matters made not merely the province of our econo- 
mists. Indeed, the problems are too important for that. They 
must become, in democratic fashion, the object of intelligent 
concern among the widest possible public. 


To Walk Taller In The World 


HOW DOES THE COLLEGE HELP? 


By LEE HASTINGS BRISTOL, JR., Director of Public Relations, Bristol-Myers Products Division, and President, 
Creative Education Foundation 


Delivered at the launching of the Tools for Thinking Program, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, New Jersey, 
November 18, 1960 


privilege of speaking at this dinner. I am pleased to be 

here, because as an industrial neighbor, this occasion 
gives me an opportunity to salute Fairleigh Dickinson and its 
remarkable 18-year record of growth and service to students 
from all the many communities which surround the three 
campuses. This record ought certainly to be an example to 
other communities across the country. 

When my little girl asked me one day at breakfast “What 
is a college?” I gulped a bit—I had not had my coffee as yet!— 
and then, as I recall, I told her, “It is a school you go to after 
high school to learn how to walk a bit taller in the world.” 

To you, my answer may sound so inadequate as to seem 
evasive, and yet I believe that college wants to be more than 
four years of undetected crime or occupational therapy for 
the young. I believe education wants to do more than merely 
open the minds of everyone, as someone has said, “to go from 
cocksure ignorance to thoughtful uncertainty.” The college does 
indeed want to be dedicated to helping us learn to walk more 
effectively in the world. I can speak, of course, only as a 
layman, but to me college seems to go about its task essentially 
in three ways: through imparting knowledge, developing 
imagination and judgment, and inspiring commitment. 


Le AND GENTLEMEN: I am glad to have the 


KNOWLEDGE 

It has been said: “In the darkness of a little bone box, 
scarcely eight inches in length, an ordinary man or woman 
will store ten times more information than there is on all 
the shelves of a large library.” ( Jacquetta Hawkes ) 

The college, first of all, wants to impart knowledge— 
knowledge which hopefully will be so contagiously conveyed 
that the student absorbs and retains it. If by knowledge we 
mean information and certain skills, don’t you think it could 
be said that higher education has taken significant forward 
steps in this phase of its work during the past 20 years? 

Think of the way, for example, foreign languages are 
taught today with tools and techniques which would have 
seemed revolutionary before Pearl Harbor . . . Look at the 
trend today away from an overemphasis on the old lecture 
method to greater use of participation techniques like the 
seminar at the undergraduate level . . . Or run down the list 
of courses in college catalogues these days. Chances are, you 
will find in addition to familiar listings like “Mathematics 
1-2” or “History 3-4,” courses called “Communications” or 
“Introduction to the Humanities”—listings which cut across 
some of the old traditional course lines. 

Colleges have indeed made important strides in the way they 
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impart information or knowledge, but their leaders would be 
first to admit that this is an area where they still want to grow, 
it is an area which represents only part of their threefold 
job. 

For after all, imparting knowledge is only step one in the 
story of how the college prepares the student to walk taller in 
the world. 


IMAGINATION 

Don’t you think it could be said that the college wants not 
only to show us how to absorb and retain facts but how to 
take whatever facts come along and put values on them, that 
the college wants to see that our knowledge is made more 
powerful by being constructively and imaginatively applied? 

When Albert Einstein said “Imagination is more important 
than knowledge,” he unconsciously touched on what might be 
called the background of step two in what a college wants to 
do: developing the student’s judgment and imagination. 

Until recently, psychologists seriously questioned whether 
it was possible to step up a person's constructive imagination, 
that is, his creative ability. But there has been considerable 
research in the past four years, research which clearly indicates 
that one may not be able to make a person more creative than 
potentially he is, but one can enable him to approach his true 
potential. 

This potential may well vary from one individual to another, 
but, as Professor John Arnold of Leland Stanford suggests, 
this potential can be approached through increased understand- 
ing and constant exercise. 

For instance, at the University of Buffalo, studies conducted 
with carefully selected samples of students, revealed that those 
who had taken a course in creative thinking produced an 
average of 94% more “good” ideas, judged on the criteria of 
uniqueness and usefulness, than a comparable group who had 
not taken such a course. Moreover, further tests revealed that 
this improvement persisted and that systematic instruction in 
“applied imagination” can also produce significant gains in 
personality traits such as confidence and initiative. 

Similar studies among industrial groups reveal similar 
results. For example, the A. C. Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors reports that employees who took a ten-week course 
in creative thinking earned substantially more in suggestion 
awards than comparable employees who did not take the course. 

There are encouraging signs on many a campus these days 
that our colleges are doing an increasingly effective job with 
step two, or the development of the students’ judgment and 
imagination. Not only do we hear of more courses in creative 
thinking, but, perhaps more significantly, we see evidence that 
educators are taking a more creative approach to existing 
courses in many fields today as well. Such exposure is bound 
to inspire in many students a healthy constructive discontent, 
a desire to find new and better approaches to countless prob- 
lems confronting us in the world today. 

Just as there has been progress in the area of step one in 
recent years, so too have there been encouraging developments 
in the area of step two as well. Here again, however, college 
leaders would be quick to remind us that there is considerable 
room for further progress in the years ahead. 


COMMITMENT 
Imparting knowledge, developing the student's judgment 
and imagination are important, but are they the whole story 
of how one is taught to walk taller in the world? Isn't there 
perhaps still another step to consider? 
Dr. Nathan Pusey of Harvard says that to be a worthy, or 
indeed a complete liberal education, the college wants “to be 
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concerned with something more than mind as this is quickly 
or too simply understood. It aims deeper than mind—perhaps 
it would be better to say, through mind—to engage the whole 
person, to lay hold of the heart as well as to instruct the head.” 


And he goes on to say that learning “which is not under- 
girded by commitment or engagement of the moral will is a 
hollow and not a very healthy thing . . .” 


Don’t we have here a clue as to what step three wants to 
be? Isn’t step three at least the exposure of students to con- 
cepts which may claim their loyalties and give direction to 
their lives? Put another way, don’t all of us need a Big Idea, 
or a Big Ideal, something which claims our loyalty and gives 
us direction? Aren’t most of us a little like the woman patient 
who once went to see Dr. Carl Jung? Said she: “You know, 
doctor, if I could feel my life counted for something, we 
wouldn’t have to have all this silly talk about my nerves.” 

Fortunate indeed is he who makes his Big Idea his life 
work, but anyone of us can test a Big Idea avocationally. 

I think of a personnel executive in New York, a devout 
churchman, who turned down a substantial promotion, because 
he felt the new job would cut him off from leisure-time 
religious work he feels called to do . . . I think of a young 
couple with little money to spare who nevertheless hire a 
baby-sitter regularly before elections, so that they can get out 
and push doorbells for their political party, because the pro- 
gram has “caught hold” of them and they want to work for 
its support . . . And I think of one of the busiest advertising 
men I know and what he is doing in off-duty time for 
prisoners, because he is deeply concerned about them and 
wants them to know that there are those who sincerely care 
about them. 


That personnel executive doing church work, the couple 
working for their political party, the advertising man devoting 
himself to off-time service to prison inmates—unrelated as 
they appear to be, have in common, as I see it, something 
undergraduates want to have, a Big Idea, a Big Ideal, something 
which claims their loyalty and helps them feel their lives count 
for something. 


At a time when self-discipline seems to be at a high priority 
and moral flabbiness is a familiar subject for magazines and 
pulpits, at a time when there seems an unconscious reluctance 
on the part of some Americans to express even loyalties like 
patriotism, isn’t it refreshing to see some people around us 
who have caught the contagion of a Big Idea and have 
direction and purpose as a result? 

A few years ago, I was asked to write a description of my 
own faith and purpose. I had never tried doing such a thing 
before. I found it very difficult indeed. It took me two full 
days and a wastebasket full of false starts to write an overly 
long muddy statement. Today, I could give you that statement 
in a single sentence of about 21 words. 1 like to think that 
my home, my college, my Church, and a few more years of 
living have helped me to become better acquainted with my 
own Big Idea. 

Have you ever tried writing down your objective in life? 
It can be an eye-opening experience. It is certainly worth a 
try—especially on the part of those of us who have had the 
advantage of a college exposure to the Big Ideas which have 
inspired men down through the ages. 

My child looked at me that morning at breakfast and 
asked, “Daddy, what is a college and what does it do?” 

Imparting knowledge, developing judgment and imagina- 
tion, and winning the heart to some real commitment—it is 
this, my child, that I pray a college may someday do for you 
in helping prepare you to walk a bit taller in the world. 
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